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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


Elsewhere in the JOURNAL will be found 
a letter from President J. L. Foust urging 
every one interested in better schools to 
lend assistance in carrying out successfully 
a proposed program emphasizing the needs 
of the schools of our State during this week. 
Not only are the school people themselves 
requested to lend every possible assistance 
in making the program a success, but 
social and civic clubs of the State are like- 
wise invited to co-operate in this move- 
ment. Women’s clubs, Kiwanis, Rotary, 
Lions and other outstanding organizations 
together with the press will contribute 
immensely to the success of this campaign. 


It is very much desired that each county 
arrange for public speakings in various com- 
munities during the period from the 9th to 
13th. Attention is hereby called to a 
large list of available speakers in the 
JouRNAL for any who may wish, persons 
outside their own communities. 


A small handbook of information empha- 
sizing the needs of our schools has been 
issued by the Publicity Committee of the 
K. E. A., and will be widely distributed 
among those interested in making the 
campaign a success. The following slogans 
have been selected for the occasion; 
general, ‘An Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity for Every Kentucky Child,’— 
specific, ‘‘Know Kentucky Schools and 
Their Needs.” 


BUREAU OF SCHOOL SERVICE 


NEW DEPARTMENT IN COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY 


Announcement has been made by the 
University of Kentucky of provision for a 
bureau of school service in connection with 
the College of Education. Desiring to 


serve the schools of the State, both public 
and private, in the largest possible way, 
the establishment of this new bureau will 
enable the University to render service to 
education that has not been possible prev- 
iously. Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, a man of 
national reputation in school surveys has 


been selected as director for the new 
bureau. He will be glad to render any 
service that may be requested in connection 
with school programs. A detailed outline 
of services to be undertaken by this new 
department in the College of Education 
may be obtained by making request of 
Dr. Wm. S. Taylor, Dean of the College 
of Education, University of Kentucky, or 
by writing Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, the new 
director. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Representatives of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association and State educational 
institutions met at Taylor’s camp on the 
Kentucky river near Frankfort, Ky., for a 
three-day conference, September 23-235. 
Detailed plans for the year’s work of the 
Association were formulated. Policies for 
a school legislative program were considered 
and a tentative outline agreed upon. It 
was decided to promote a publicity cam- 
paign which should accentuate the proposed 
program for legislation, and emphasize 
needs of schools during the week of Novem- 
ber 7th to 13th. The State was divided 
into twenty districts with a_ regional 
director for each. It was proposed that 
the director in connection with the county 
and city superintendents sponsor a program 
of public addresses in as many communities 
of the various districts as possible. The 
Publicity Committee of the K. E. A. was 
directed to prepare suitable literature for 
the occasion. The conference was well 
attended, and live interest manifested in 
its proceedings. 


ENROLLMENT IN THE K. E. A. 


Pledges of membership on 100% basis 
have been received from 65 counties, and 
almost 100 cities and graded school systems 
have pledged 100% membership in the 
Association for the year 1927-28. Addi- 
tional pledges are being received almost 
daily. Last year 72 counties enrolled 100% 
of the teachers actually employed in their 
schools. It is confidently expected that 
this number will be greatly increased during 
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this year. Officers of the Association have 
set the goal at 14,000 members before the 
annual meeting, April 18-21, 1928. All 
superintendents and principals who have 
not sent in pledges are urged to do so as 
soon as possible. The KENtucKY SCHOOL 
JoURNAL is being mailed to all whose 
pledges are received. Membership fees 
may be sent later, if necessary. 


Elsewhere in the JOURNAL will be noted 
list of counties and schools that have 
remitted dues for 100% of the teachers 
employed. All schools remitting 100% 
dues will be placed on the honor roll and 
certificates of such recognition forwarded 
them from the Secretary’s office. The 
Association’s program as outlined provides 
for greatly increased activities of the As- 
sociation during the year, and all of the 
school forces are earnestly urged to unite 
in securing the most favorable legislative 
program proposed in recent years. With 
the combined effort of the school people 
and other organizations interested in the 
betterment of the public schools, there is 
every reason to believe that the present 
year can be made one of the most success- 
ful in the school history of our State. 


THE TRUMPET CALL 
CORNELIA S. ADAIR, 


President of the National Education 
Association 


From time immemorial when the trumpet 
call has sounded men have come up from 
the highways and the byways to serve in 
the armies. They have responded to the 
call for enlistment and have rallied round 
the flag to defend what they held precious. 
Humanity has learned to honor them for 
their devotion to the common weal and has 
adorned its public places with monuments 
to their memory. 


Today a new trumpet call is sounded for 
service in another army larger in numbers 
even than the present combat forces of our 
great nation. Those who rally for this new 
army—like the soldiers and sailors—are 
servants of the public. Like them also they 
are defenders of the common weal. Daily 
this army, a million strong, marches forth 
to the schoolrooms to lead the children on 
their way. Verily it holds the destiny of 


the race in its hands. Its sacred trust 
requires the highest devotion, training, and 
skill. That the teaching army may be true 
to this exalted trust professional organiza- 
tions are urging that all teachers enlist in 
the cause and work on the problems of the 
profession. This challenge is more signifi- 
cant than the calls to arms that have gone 
echoing down the ages. It is the trumpet 
call to join the ranks of our comrades in 
local, state and national associations in 
their efforts to elevate teaching and magnify 
education as the greatest constructive force 
in the modern social advance. Can any 
teacher afford not to enlist! 


WAR AGAINST ILLITERACY 


Alabama will spend Fifty Thousand 
Dollars out of the state treasury annually 
for the removal of illiteracy, the Legislature 
which recently adjourned having made such 
appropriation. This is $37,500 over its 
previous annual expenditure for this pur- 
pose. Since the county and city school 
boards are authorized to make similar 
appropriations to meet state expenditures 
it will probably mean $100,000 expended 
annually to wipe illiteracy out of the state. 


NATIONAL BOOK WEEK 


The ninth annual National Book Week 
will be observed, November 13-19, by 
thousands of communities interested in 
boys’ and girls’ reading. A large attractive 
poster in color may be obtained free of cost 
by writing to National Association of Book 
Publishers, 25 W. 33rd Street, New York 
City. Literature may also be obtained on 
how to conduct Book Week. 

As Chairman of the Division of Chil- 
dren’s Reading of the Kentucky Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, I am asking that 
schools, clubs, and libraries in Kentucky 
who are planning a special program send me 
a report for the Federation. You will find 
the Women’s clubs in your community and 
the public library glad to co-operate. 

The Louisville Free Public Library will 
send graded lists of children’s books to any 
teacher writing for same. 


BERNICE W. BELL, 
Head Children’s Department, 
Louisville Free Public Library. 





Kentucky's Educational Problems 


(A series of articles on education in Kentucky prepared under the auspices of the Pub- 
licity Committee of the Kentucky Education Association, appearing weekly in the Courier- 
Journal.) 


No. 2. MORE LIBERAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS 
By LEE KIRKPATRICK, A. M., 


Columbia University, City Superintendent of Schools, Paris, Kentucky 


There are too many young men and 
young women in Kentucky entering the 
teaching profession without adequate train- 
ing. Every person is born with a definite 
native ability, and to every person is given 
a youth period to develop that ability. 
After this period is given a period to invest 
and improve that development, and there 
is coming to everyone a time when he or 
she must justify the development, invest- 
ment, and improvement that was made. 


No amount of training in service can 
ever take the place of training before 
service. There is no time like youth to get 
a good liberal background of academic 
culture. Every young man and young 
woman in school and college ought to 
remain there until he or she graduates. 
The American college Bachelor of Arts 
degree to my mind best expresses the 
minimum training for entrance to the 
teaching profession. 


No amount of training in the technique of 
teaching, method, and other forms of pro- 
fessional training can ever take the place 
of good liberal scholarship. Teachers must 
have good scholarship to be inspiring, 
effective teachers. They must have the 
material before they can be taught to teach 
it. How many of you can go back in your 
memory and see some teachers who have 
by liberal scholarship, by an inspiration 
born of culture, led you to a more beautiful 
vista than you had ever before beheld? 
This is the type of teacher we need in every 
school today. 


No amount of scholarship can ever take 
the place of good courses in the technique 
of teaching, method or other professional 
training. There are teachers of good 
scholarship going about freezing out all the 
interest in students by wrong methods of 
work. Good teaching technique, and good 
method are essential to the highest success 
in the schoolroom, but it can never be made 


to take the place of scholarship. Scholarship 
must be first and professional training after. 
Every school teacher must decide what kind 
of improvement he or she needs most to 
make and then be willing to make that 
improvement at whatever cost it may be to 
their convenience. It is not always 
pleasant to pass through the experiences 
through which we must pass to get the 
improvement we need, but it is the only 
way we can justify our lives as teachers. 


No objective or outside coercion can 
compel any teacher to make the highest 
type of improvement. The teacher must 
be willing to study his or her own individual 
life, and determine the improvement 
needed, and then be willing to make it at 
any cost. Outside influences can help 
you to get the needed improvement. 


I think every community and every 
school system ought to have a definite 
teacher improvement program, ought to 
spend a definite amount of money on this 
improvement program. It is the duty of 
every school system to assist teachers in 
making improvement. The best money 
any community invests is the money in- 
vested in the improvement of its ambitious 
teachers. An ambitious growing teacher 
is the best asset any community can have. 


We develop in this country great 
enthusiasm over new buildings, modern 
libraries, laboratories, furniture, maps, 
globes, charts, and other equipment but we 
fail to develop enough enthusiasm over well 
trained teachers. The living teacher is by 
all odds the most important factor in the 
school, and there is where our money 
should be spent. 


Do our Teachers need more Academic 
Training? 

A large number of our teachers have 
no training above the eighth grade. An 


eighth grade child is no teacher at all and 
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FREE REGISTRATION 





THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


STANDS READY TO HELP TEACHERS FIND THE POSITIONS 
THEY WANT AND ARE BEST QUALIFIED TO FILL 


WHOLEHEARTED SERVICE 











should not be permitted to teach in any 
kind of a school. A recent study made by 
Professor Donovan, of Peabody College 
reveals that only fifteen Kentucky teachers 
in a hundred have as much as two years of 
college work. A study made by Professor 
Bagley, of Columbia University shows the 
following: There are 680,000 American 
teachers. Some have only a sixth-grade 
education, 20,000 have only an eighth-grade 
education. We pass 120,000 before we 
come to the first high school graduate. We 
pass 340,000 before we come to one with 
more than a high school education. Only 
one American teacher in four has as much 
as two years of college work. Every 
teacher in every position in every school 
should have as much as four years of 
college work. 


It takes this much quiet leisure academic 
training to give the teacher the back- 
ground of culture that is necessary for the 
highest type of inspirational teaching. 
This is the only type of teaching that can 
possibly give the child the interpretation 
of his social heritage to which he is entitled. 


Examine the studies made by Professor 
Donovan and the studies made by Pro- 
fessor Bagley. We find that in Kentucky 
only 15 teachers in every 100 have as much 
as two years of college work, and we find 
that in the United States only 25 teachers 
in 100 have as much as two years of college 
work. There is no real reason why 
Kentucky should be below the standard 
for the rest of the country, and there seems 
to be no justifiable reason why the standard 
of the entire country should be as low as it 
is. 


Every student in the history of education 
knows how important it is to have a back- 
ground of general history before under- 
taking to study the history of education. 
Every teacher of the history of education 
in a teacher’s course knows how impossible 
it is to do any satisfactory work in the 


course where any large per cent of the 
students is not well trained in history. 


Every student in psychology knows how 
important it is to have a good, liberal 
training in general science before under- 
taking to study psychology. Teachers of 
psychology know that it is impossible to 
teach psychology in any satisfactory way 
to students who do not have a background 
of biology and other sciences. 


There is no subject in professional 
education that does not need its back- 
ground of academic culture if we are to get 
its greatest meaning. We often waste a 
great deal of time on professional educa- 
tional courses without the proper academic 
training preceding these courses. 


A great deal of poor teaching is being 
done in schools of this country as a result 
of our low standard. We must have a 
higher standard of academic training to 
provide the foundation for professional 
training before we can ever have the best 
type of teaching going on in the school- 
rooms in this country. 


What are some of the results of our poor 
teaching? 

Fifty per cent of our children never 
enter the sixth grade. Sixty per cent 
of our children never enter high school. 
Two million American school children 
between the ages of six and fourteen were 
not in school a day last year. I do not 
believe that compulsory school laws will 
help this situation very much. Compul- 
sory school laws will not keep American 
children in school. Interesting, well 
trained teachers will keep them in. 


How can we expect the citizenship of 
this country to be patriotic and law-abiding 
when three-fourths of the people who make 
the laws quit school before they finish the 
lower grades? 


We make little provision in the lower 
grammar grades for the teaching of civics 
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and more than half of our children quit 
school before they reach our civics courses. 
We need well trained teachers in our public 
schools who can take the important 
teachings of the Constitution of the United 
States, the Declaration of Independence, 
and a number of other important institu- 
tions and simplify them and teach them to 
the children in the lower grades. This type 
of teaching cannot be done by teachers with 
no more preparation than is furnished by 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. If we 
had teachers with as much as four years of 
college training in every schoolroom in this 
country, we would very materially raise the 
standard of American education. People 
often tell us that we do not need teachers 
trained in Roman history, Greek history, 
and in other cultural subjects, but, to get 
the best results, we must have teachers 
trained in history and civilization of all 
people that will help us to understand the 
institutions that we have in this country. 


Are we able in this country to have highly 
trained teachers for every school position? 


I know that when we begin to discuss the 
higher standards for teachers we meet with 
the argument that this country cannot 
afford to finance a system of teacher 
training that will place a well trained 
teacher in every school position in this 
country. 


America produces $42,000,000,000 of 
wealth each year. She spends on educa- 
tion one and one-half per cent of this wealth. 
She spends on religion three-fourths of 
one per cent. This three-fourths of one 
per cent includes all the money that is 
spent on all forms of religious service and 
religious instruction in this country. Add 
one and one-half per cent and three-fourths 
of one per cent, and we have two and one- 
fourth per cent of the annually produced 
wealth of this country spent on education 
and religion. If you take education and 
religion out of the life of a child, what is 
left in it? 


In our country that is supposed to make 
democracy safe for the world, is this all we 
can spend on education and religion? It 
does not seem fair for American people to 
talk so much about education and religion 
and do so little. It does not seem that we 
are willing to give the children of this 
country a fair chance to develop their 


mental and spiritual lives, and, if the 
present generation of adult people does not 
give to the present generation of boys and 
girls a fair, honest chance to develop their 
highest and best mental and spiritual lives, 
how do you expect the adult generation 
that has command of the money, and that 
has the making of the laws, to justify its 
course of procedure? 


There are today in this country 53,000,- 
000 young people under twenty-five years 
of age. Only 16,000,000 are receiving any 
form of religious training, 37,000,000 have 
no religious contact of any kind. 


We are abundantly able to finance a 
liberal educational policy, and we shall 
furnish highly trained, Christian school 
teachers for every position in every school 
in this country when we get to the place in 
our thinking where we really value child- 
hood. Every young .man and _ young 
woman who has not yet entered the pro- 
fession of teaching should not enter until 
they receive their degrees. In other words, 
no person should be willing to assume or 
continue to carry the responsibility of 
teacher who has not adequately prepared 
himself or herself for the work. Each 
Kentucky child has a right to a fair chance 
to reach his highest and best life. 
Thousands of Kentucky children are not 
getting this chance today, and my plea is 
that Kentucky children will never get a 
fair chance until we have a higher standard 
of academic training for entrance to the 
teaching profession. Every other pro- 
fession demands an academic background. 
The teaching profession should require a 
more thorough background of academic 
culture than any other profession. Let’s 
hope that the day will soon come in Ken- 
tucky when no teacher will be willing to 
assume the position of teacher who has not 
made his or her best possible preparation. 
I know that we need some new school laws 
but school laws can never give us what we 
should have. The greatest obligation that 
you owe to the world is the obligation you 
owe to the next generation, and laws 
cannot make you fulfill this obligation. 
Each teacher, as well as each individual, 
must decide this for himself. 
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Pupil Progress as Affected by Kinder- 
garten | raining 


R. J. BELL, 
Principal Salisbury School, Louisville, Kentucky 


That progress of children in the grades 
is materially affected by kindergarten 
training is motive for a statistical study 
which has now covered a period of four 
years in the Salisbury school. 


Some conclusions based on this study 
and on conditions affecting pupil progress 
are herewith submitted. 


It is the over-age child that has the 
greatest difficulties to meet and overcome 
in the classroom. He becomes self- 
conscious and timid, easily discouraged 
and finally quits school before finishing the 
allotted work for the grades. 


It is the child without kindergarten 
training that has the greater opportunity 
to fail of promotion as he passes through 
the grades, in fact only 7% of the kinder- 


garten children fail while 16% of those 
without this training are subject to failure. 


These are facts obtained by a careful 
study through a period of four years of 
1,497 kindergarten-trained children and 
3,064 who did not have this training. 


Some still argue that “kindergarten is 
play.” Modern education concedes to 
this statement but affirms that under 
expert guidance it becomes the first logical 
step in a complete educational program. 


The kindergarten provides an environ- 
ment which stimulates mental growth, 
physical fitness, social attitudes and habits 
in good workmanship. 


Definite subject-matter is considered in 
relation to music, manual and fine arts, 
literature, oral expression and dramatic 
play. 


The child acquires a taste for adventure; 
a wholesome contact with the group and a 
confidence in his own capacity. 


With this type of training the child 
becomes thoroughly familiar with school 
conditions and its demands, so that he 
enters the first grade fully equipped to begin 
at once the assigned work and does not lose 


several weeks or months in this adjustment 
to school conditions, thus meaning economy 
of time and finances. 


I commend kindergarten training as an 
enriching experience for the child, and an 
essential requisite to the educational 
program of a public school system. 


WHAT OUR CHILDREN LEARN 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


A number of new instruments of educa- 
tion have come into the field in recent years 
and some of the older ones have adopted 
new appeals to the interest of the young. 
The newspapers and magazines are now used 
in the schools, while tabloids, the funny 
page, the picture section, the movies and 
the radio offer their respective wares at 
every turn and corner. Is the child 
properly guided and guarded in the whirl 
of miscellaneous influences, or is he left to 
make his own selection from the sound, the 
sordid, the worthwhile and the superficial? 
In what direction are his tastes leading him? 


With a view to ascertaining what our 
youth are interested in and how he satisfies 
his tastes, the Review of Reviews gave a test 
toward the end of the last school term. 
The test was composed of seventy questions 
relating to persons prominent in various 
fields, important political, social and 
economic events, subjects of public interest 
and photos of persons and various scenes 
for identification. The test was sent to 
all schools which requested it and large 
numbers were distributed. The results 
indicated clearly the potent influence of the 
movie, the tabloid and the sport column 
and showed startlingly the need of attention 

(Continued on page 19) 
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SEVEN THOUSAND SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN KILLED IN HIGHWAY 
ACCIDENTS 


School teachers of the United States 
have been urgently requested to co-operate 
in a national campaign designed to reduce 
the number of child lives lost on the street 
and highway each year. The annual 
number of casualties involving school 
children now reaches the alarming total 
of two-hundred and fifty thousand, with 
the annual fatalities surpassing seven thou- 
sand. 


The principal causes of accidents to 
children are playing in the streets and cross- 
ing intersections in violation of traffic 
regulations. School teachers are asked to 
deliver a series of short talks on highway 
safety, explaining the necessity for the 
observance of traffic regulations and 
warning the child against playing in the 
streets. The school teacher must shoulder 
a large part of the responsibility for the 
safety education of children. Teachers 
may render a real service through. the 
devotion of an hour or more each week to 
lessons in safety, and by tactfully securing 
the interest of the pupils in the problems of 
highway safety. 


Safety education of the child should have 
three distinct objectives: First, the dis- 
couragement of playing in the public 
streets; second, the discouragement of 
crossing at intersections when traffic is 
moving in the opposite direction; and, 
third, the instillation of a habitual 
courtesy and caution and the creation of a 
desire among the children to safeguard 
each other. 


Care must be taken in making talks to 
the children not to present dangers of the 
street in a manner that will arouse the 
natural bravado that pervades every young 
spirit. Talks should stress the importance 
of the hazards and the honor accruing to 
those who refrain from creating them. 
Particular cases of negligence should be 
noted and the assistance of parents 
requested where it is warranted. 


It should be remembered that every 
accident, however serious or trivial, brings 
sorrow and unhappiness to one or more of 
In the five years 


our American homes. 
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ending 1927, more than 4,000,000 homes 
have suffered as a result of careless and dis- 
courteous conduct on the public thorough- 
fare. By the practice of courtesy and 
caution; construction of wider streets and 
highways; removal of grade crossings; and 
by the enforcement and observance of 
traffic regulations, the safety problem may 
be reduced in importance. 


Starting October 1st, every school 
teacher is urged to devote at least one 
hour each week to the safety education of 
the pupils. The first effort should be to 
get each to sign the safety pledge issued by 
the American Road Builders’ Association, 
in return for which the child will receive 
a membership card in the Highway Safety 
Club. This card will serve as a constant 
reminder to the bearer and will be furnished 
by the Association without cost to each 
signer of the pledge. A copy of the pledge 
printed on this page may be pasted on a 
sheet of paper and each child permitted to 
sign beneath after a careful reading. Its 
meaning should be explained by the teacher. 


CHILDREN’S PLEDGE 


“Wishing to do my part in removing 
from every home the suffering, sorrow and 
unhappiness caused by street and highway 
accidents, I promise that I will practice 
courtesy and caution whenever on the 
streets or highways; that I will not play 
in the streets; and that I will not cross the 
street without first looking in both direc- 
tions. I will urge other boys and girls 
to become a member of the Highway Safety 
Club.” 





ADDRESS 





SIGN HERE 


(Sign and return to American Road 
Builders’ Association, Washington, D. C. 
A Highway Safety Club membership will 
be mailed free.) 
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N. E. A. Trip 


By J. Vinci, CHapMaNn, State Supervisor of Rural Schoois 


Part II. (CONCLUDED FROM SEPTEMBER ISSUE.) 


For many years more than half the 
people of the Pacific Coast were engaged 
in mining. Afterwards the most important 
industries were lumbering and_ fishing. 
Now agriculture and horticulture claim 
most attention. Even the arid regions 
have been reclaimed by irrigation. In 
fact, many of the most fertile and produc- 
tive farms and orchards were once nothing 
more than veritable deserts. A trip of 36 
hours due south from Seattle took us 
through much of this very interesting and 
attractive country. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The approach to San Francisco is 
picturesque and spectacular in the extreme. 
A novel experience to many of us was that 
of crossing the Sacramento River on a huge 
ferry boat that carried a Southern Pacific 
train of more than a dozen coaches. Later 
we were thrilled with a view of the world- 
renowned Golden Gate Harbor, which has 
no equal anywhere, and with the San Fran- 
cisco skyline as we were ferried across from 
Oakland. 


A thirty-mile drive in and around San 
Francisco revealed to us many of the 
wonders of this remarkable city, which has 
risen Phoenix-like from the ashes and ruins 
of fire and earthquake and has even sur- 
passed its former grandeur. 


Among the interesting features of our 
sight-seeing trip may be mentioned the 
Cliff House, Seal Rocks, Golden Gate Road, 
Twin Peaks, and. the famous Chinatown. 
We enjoyed visits to the Museum, the 
Grant Monument, the Japanese Tea 
Garden, The Government Army Post with 
reservation of thirteen hundred acres, coast 
defense guns, Spanish Fort, the Aquarium 
and the Academy of Science, where we 
beheld numerous specimens of birds and 
animals so exhibited as to show them in 
their natural state in the wilds of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

CHINATOWN 


A trip on foot through Chinatown at 
night proved of much interest, especially to 


those of the party who had never had a 
similar experience. Several hours spent 
in their clubs, lodges, shops, restaurants and 
other social and business centers were full 
of thrills. This was particularly true of a 
visit to the Chinese telephone exchange, 
where we saw a dozen operators saying 
“hello,” “number,” ‘“‘operator,’’ and other 
stereotyped words in their own native 
language. 


We were impressed with the wealth and 
culture of many of the fifteen thousand 
Chinese living in a few city blocks. Those 
of us who had enjoyed a visit to ‘‘China- 
town’ in some of our Eastern cities, such as 
New York, were agreed that those of the 
Pacific Coast are superior to the ones of the 
Atlantic. The pictures, tapestry, and rare 
furniture in some of their club rooms 
indicated more education, taste, refinement 
and racial pride than we had expected. 


To the credit of the city, nearly all the 
old-time “opium joints,” gambling houses 
and dens of vice have been permanently 
closed. 

Los ANGELES 


The trip from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles, requiring exactly twelve hours, 
was a daylight journey. Much of the 
time we were in sight of the Pacific Ocean. 
In addition to being impressed with the 
marvelous scenery the party was astounded 
on first beholding the rich oil fields and 
scores of oil wells in the ocean a consider- 
able distance from the coast line. 


There is simply something different in 
the very atmosphere of Southern California, 
something that makes it distinctive within 
itself. Here, in addition to the hustling, 
bustling, boosting spirit which makes Los 
Angeles and its environs a commercial 
success, we feel the genuine spirit of 
warmest Southern hospitality. They are a 
happy, contented, yet industrious and 
ambitious people assembled from the four 
corners of the earth. Blessed with rich 
soil and the finest climate, balmy breezes 
and magnificent scenery, Los Angeles 
County is a health resort for thousands, a 
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playground for hundreds of thousands and 
a peaceful happy abode for millions. 


The growth of Los Angeles has been 
phenomenal. It has a population of 
1,350,000 and an area of 402 square miles. 
The water supply for the city comes 265 
miles over two mountain ranges and one 
desert. It is truly a cosmopolitan city, the 
population comprising 70,000 Mexicans, 
5,000 Japs, 2,000 Chinese, etc. In one 
Japanese bank all employees are China- 
men. It seems that the Japanese do not 
trust one another in financial affairs. 


It is one of the greatest haymarkets in 
the world. Alfalfa flourishes here as in 
many other sections of the country. In 
Southern California it is not uncommon to 
cut Alfalfa six or eight times a year and to 
obtain eight or ten tons per acre. 


One-tenth per cent of the value of mineral 
products of California goes to public 
education. Los Angeles has 315 schools, 
813 buildings, 293,000 children, and pays 
$15,000,000 per annum ffor teachers’ 
salaries. 


This city with its suburbs boasts of 924 
hotels with a total of 105,500 rooms, 2,200 
apartment buildings, one hundred public 
parks, and fifty-eight studios producing 
84 per cent of the motion pictures of the 
world. 


Several days here enabled us to see 
Pasadena, Beverly Hills, Ostrich and 
Alligator ‘Farms,’ Rose Tournament 
Stadium, Busch Sunken Gardens, Holly- 
wood and the homes of nearly all the most 
famous movie stars of America. These 
magnificent palaces were particularly inter- 
esting because of the different types of 
architecture and the different kinds of 
floral and other decorations of grounds, etc. 
It seemed that each home was largely 
characteristic of the owner himself. 


A rare treat was the privilege of seeing 
De Mille’s ‘The King of Kings” in its 
initial presentation with prologue and 
tableaux at Hollywood’s most notable 
playhouse, ‘““Grauman’s Chinese Theater.” 
Many of the most famous movie actors 
appeared in person before a large and 
enthusiastic audience. 


CATALINA ISLAND 


One of the most delightful side-trips was 
a day spent on Catalina Island. Situated 


in the Pacific Ocean about a _ two-hour 
ride from the Coast, this wonderful resort 
is twenty-two miles long and one-quarter 
to seven and a half miles wide. Here we 
rode in one of the famous glass-bottom 
boats and saw the submarine gardens with 
shells, flowers and fish of many shapes, 
sizes and colors. Among the diversions 
here are boating, bathing, fishing, aqua- 
planing, mountain climbing and _ sight 
seeing. 


It was here that a Californian fishing in 
Catalina Channel in July caught a sword- 
fish weighing five hundred and eighty-eight 
pounds. It sounds “fishy,” but the pro- 
fessional diver who accompanied us on the 
glass-bottom boat is said to have killed last 
July a twelve-foot shark under water. 
Being attacked while giving a diving 
exhibition, he had the presence of mind, as 
well as nerve and skill, to kill the monster 
with a knife which he carried in his belt. 
(The man’s belt—not the shark’s.) 


It may be of interest to note that the 
Island was purchased in 1919 by William 
Wrigley, Jr., who operates silver, lead and 
zinc mines as well as many other enter- 
prises. Mr. Wrigley has on a picturesque 
mountain-side near the town of Avalon 
a magnificent home which is reputed to 
have cost more than a million dollars, most 
of which was contributed by American boys 
and girls and a few million of us grown-ups 
who chew gum. 


SALT LAKE City 


A journey of little more than twenty-four 
hours took us through Southern California, 
Nevada and Utah from Los Angeles to 
Salt Lake City. During this time we 
beheld some of the richest and some of the 
poorest country in all the West. We passed 
through fertile plains and beautiful orange 
groves, then traveled for hours over one 
of the most barren and unattractive regions 
on the American continent. We enjoyed 
balmy invigorating breezes, then we 
endured the hot, enervating and sand-laden 
winds from the desert. 


Even with the oppressive heat for a few 
hours, the voyage was enjoyable because 
of the fine congenial spirit of the voyagers. 
It was interesting because of the pictur- 
esque scenery, infinite variety of geological 
formations, marvelous canyons, majestic 
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snow-capped mountains and semi-tropical 
fruits and flowers. 


If any one was tired, sleepy, hungry or 
in any way dissatisfied, he forgot it instantly 
upon arrival at Salt Lake City. A delight- 
ful sight-seeing trip revealed to us many 
unique and attractive features of this very 
remarkable place. 


Among the most important, which we 
have space and time to mention but briefly, 
were the Morman Temple, Tabernacle, the 
“Beehive” and “Lion Houses,” formerly 
the quarters of Brigham Young, the new 
attractive and imposing State Capitol and 
the Great Salt Lake. 


One of the first things to attract the 
attention of visitors is the width of the 
streets. They are 132 feet wide, perfectly 
straight, and running exactly north and 
south with cross streets east and west. 
They are unusually clean and well kept. 
State street, at the head of which the 
capitol is situated, extends due south 
perfectly straight for nearly twenty miles. 
In fact, the spieler who drove the bus 
declared that it runs clear across the state. 


We learned that the area of Utah is just 
about twice that of Kentucky, while its 
population is about one-fifth as great. In 
its topography, scenery, climate, soil, farm 
products, wild animals, timber and min- 
erals, there is perhaps as great variety as in 
any state in the Union. It ranks first in 
the production of silver, second in lead and 
third in copper. 


Mormons.—As all readers of the ‘‘Jour- 
NAL” know, Salt Lake City is the capital 
of Utah and also the headquarters of the 
“Church of Latter Day Saints,” or Mor- 
mons. They comprise nearly half the popu- 
lation of the city and more than half that of 
the state. The tabernacle, which contains 
one of the largest and finest pipe organs in 
America, has a seating capacity of approxi- 
mately 10,000. The dome-roof is self- 
supporting and resembles the shell of a 
turtle. While visitors are admitted to 
organ recitals here, they are not admitted 
to the ‘“Temple,”’ which is said to have cost 
four million dollars and which is reserved 
for the sacred ceremonies of the Church. 


_ Capitol.—The Capitol, completedin 1915, 
is in architectural design similar to our own. 
It is not quite so large, but in some respects 
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more beautiful—if possible. It was built 
of native granite and marble of unusual 
texture and beauty of color. Throughout 
the entire structure Utah’s products are 
used exclusively—even to inlaid gold and 
silver in some of the massive furniture. 


An exhibit that elicited favorable com- 
ment was the very extensive array of 
natural resources showing minerals, timber, 
farm, orchard and garden products from 
various sections of the state, also many his- 
torical relics of unusual interest. A large 
space was set apart for this remarkable ex- 
hibit on the first floor of the Capitol. All of 
our party were agreed that Kentucky might 
well emulate this example and prepare a 
rare panorama, not only of natural products 
but of objects, pictures and _ historical 
documents that would gloriously depict 
her thrilling history and tradition. Of 
course, our wonderful historical exhibit in 
the Old Capitol does a part of this. 


Great Salt Lake—Mention of this 
visit would not be complete without at 
least a brief statement as to Salt Lake. 
Most of us thought we could just “step 
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down”’ to the Lake in a few minutes, but 
Salt Air Beachgis 14 miles from the city. 
Here is the largest inland body of salt water 
in the world, about 70 miles long and 30 
miles wide. Those of us who enjoyed 
bathing in the Great Salt Lake can never 
forget the experience. They tell us that 
22 per cent of the Lake is salt, and after 
strangling on this water we believed that 
statement, plus. That’s a strangle that 
beginners, or ‘‘tenderfeet,’”’ usually get but 
never forget. 


ParTY DIVIDED 


We failed to state in the first installment 
of this article that a few members of the 
Kentucky party returned from Seattle by a 
more direct route that the one herein 


described. 


As arranged by the “Tour Company” 
having this trip in charge, the party was 
again divided at Salt Lake City, most of 
them going through Yellowstone National 
Park and others returning at once by 
Colorado Springs, Denver and St. Louis. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


Although an outstanding feature of the 
wonderful trip through the great Golden 
West, Yellowstone Park will not be given 
the space it seems to deserve. For this 
omission there are three reasons: First, 
the writer could not accompany the part 
of the party that made that part of the 
trip; second, the Park has been so fre- 
quently described in the public press and so 
fully discussed in connection with the 
recent visit of President and Mrs: Coolidge, 
that a recital of its wonders would seem 
superfluous; third, our vocabulary is 
already so nearly exhausted that we could 
not do justice to such sublimity of scenery 
and marvelous manifestations of nature. It 
will suffice to say that those who made this 
additional trip were profoundly impressed 
with its gorgeous beauty and wondrous 
grandeur. 


ROYAL GORGE TRIP 


Those who journeyed through the Park 
made the remainder of the homeward trip 
five days later than those returning from 
Salt Lake City, both parties making the 
same points. 


The trip to Colorado Springs, requiring 
exactly twenty-four hours, was one of the 
most scenic parts of the entire tour. Nearly 
all the way the altitude ranged from four 
thousand to ten thousand feet. Crossing 
the Continental Divide, from which the 
waters on the west flow toward the Pacific 
and those on the east to the Atlantic, we 
were 10,240 feet above sea level. We 
passed in sight of several mountain peaks 
more than 14,000 feet high. (From day 
to day throughout the entire Western trip 
we beheld snow-capped mountains.) 


One of the most inspiring views is the 
Grand Canyon of the Arkansas. About 
midway is the Royal Gorge, the deepest 
and narrowest part of the Canyon, said to 
be the most remarkable chasm through 
which a railroad passes anywhere in the 
world. 


A short stop at ‘Hanging Bridge’ 
afforded a good view of this wonderful 
chasm, only about thirty feet wide at the 
bottom with a solid rock wall on each side 
almost perpendicular and nearly exactly 
one-half mile high. The railroad is carried 
over the stream by a bridge suspended from 
the rocks above—a rather remarkable feat 
of engineering. Here we were impressed 
with the grandeur of natural scenery and 
astounded at the marvelous enterprise, 
skill and nerve of man. The rugged red 
granite and gneiss walls, sparkling with 
mica and various minerals, tower above 
us on either side and almost obscure the 
sky. 

COLORADO SPRINGS 


This charming city, about the size of 
Lexington, Kentucky, is one of the most 
notable health and pleasure resorts in the 
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West. It enjoys exceptionally fine climate, 
cool in summer and warm in winter, and 
claims the “purest water in the world.” 
Situated near Pike’s Peak, it is a very popu- 
lar stopping place for tourists. Among the 
interesting things in this world-famous 
scenic playground are Pike’s Peak, Manitou 
and the ‘‘Garden of the Gods.” 


It will be remembered that Pike’s Peak 
was “‘discovered”’ by an army officer by the 
name of Zebulon Pike, who declared that 
“no human being could have ascended to its 
pinnacle.” Since then the “Sentinel of 
the Rockies” has been climbed by tens of 
thousands. 


No visit to the West, especially to 
Colorado, is complete without ascending 
Pike’s Peak—8,000 feet above the plateau 
and more than 14,000 feet above the sea. 
This lofty peak thrusting its head above the 
clouds has called forth joyful exclamations 
of tourists from all parts of the world. 
It is a notable fact that of the 59 highest 
peaks in the United States, 47 are in 
Colorado. 


The ‘Circle Drive” took us through the 
Garden of the Gods with its fantastic red 
sandstone formations. Manitou, Cave 
of the Winds, Seven Falls and other inter- 
esting places. Indian tradition tells us that 
the aged medicine men of old sent their 
disabled warriors to partake of the rejuve- 
nating waters of this health resort. Here 
we saw a few Indians living in a primitive 
kind of structure known as ‘Navajo 
Hogan,” weaving rugs and making Indian 
trinkets to sell the tourists. Other objects 
visited were the celebrated Van Briggle 
Art Pottery, the sixteen rooms of the Cave 
of the Winds and the Manitou Cliff 
Dwellings. 

DENVER 


After a short and rather uneventful trip 
of two hours we arrived at Denver, to which 
the residents have given the mellifluous and 
complimentary appellation, ‘“‘The City of 
Sunshine and Beautiful Homes.” Nearly 
all buildings, residences, as well as business 
houses, being constructed of stone, brick 
and metal, the city claims the lowest 
insurance rates in the United States. This 
is a comparatively new city. One resident, 
now eighty years old, tells of having shot 
at an antelope and chased it down a wilder- 
ness path which is now Main Street. He 
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remembers also some of the romantic 
history of the early days, when stage 
coaches came rumbling in with their sides 
bristling with arrows shot at them by 
hostile Indians. To use some of their own 
characteristic language, some of the natives 
have witnessed ‘‘Denver’s march, magnifi- 
cent and militant, marking the dramatic 
metamorphosis from a handful of cabins 
on a far flung frontier, to a metropolis of 
more than a third of a million.” 


We enjoyed the wonderful State Capitol, 
the United States Mint, the Zoo, the parks 
and the Civic Center which cost more than 
three million dollars and represents an 
unusually progressive step in municipal 
affairs. A former mayor studied a hundred 
cities in various countries and visualized 
the “Civic Center.” 


Other points of interest on a_ short 
sight-seeing trip are ‘‘Lookout Mountain,” 
where the visitors saw the tomb of Buffalo 
Bill and the museum erected to his memory 
by the city and county of Denver, the boy- 
hood home of George M. Pullman, origina- 
tor of the sleeping car, and the city of 
Golden, the former capital of Colorado. 
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Golden is the home of the State School 
of ,Mines, and it was once the residence of 
W. L. Douglas, the shoe manufacturer and 
Governor of Massachusetts. All were im- 
pressed with the buffalo,*the mountain 
parks, the wonderful roads, the artesian 
wells and magnificent vistas of mountain 
scenery. 


We were told that during the last three 
years their excellent educational facilities 
had been improved by the expenditure of 
three million dollars for high school build- 
ings alone. 


KANSAS CITY 


En route to Kansas City we passed 
through some wonderful farming country. 
Even in Eastern Colorado, the very mention 
of which calls up visions of lofty mountains 
and rugged crags and peaks, we beheld 
thousands of acres of the finest level fields 
of small grain. In this as well as in 
numerous other sections of the West our 
attention was frequently called to magnifi- 
cent consolidated schools in. the open 
country. 


The stranger is at once impressed with 
the marvelously progressive spirit of Kansas 
City. This too is a comparatively new 
Western town which has grown steadily 
and substantially in practically every line. 
Comparative figures show that Kansas 
City ranks second only to Los Angeles in 
percentage increase in wage earners during 
the past few years. The assessed valua- 
tion of property has more than doubled 
since 1917. In 1926 the total output of 
automobiles and accessories was estimated 
at $48,000,000, that of flour and mill 
products, $51,000,000, and of packing- 
house products, $254,000,000. 


Kansas City ranks first among the cities 
of the United States in the distribution of 
agricultural ‘implements and second as a 
livestock market. It is so situated as to 
lead us to believe that in a few years it will 
be one of the biggest cities in the United 
States. 

St. Louis 


A short stop in St. Louis, the greatest 
city on the greatest river in the world, 
convinced us of the marvelous growth and 
many attractive features of the ‘‘Mound 
City.” It is so called because the site was 


peopled long ago by the mound builders. 
_It is still surrounded in both Missouri and 


Illinois by a number of these relics of the 
ancient mound builders, including the 
notable Cahokia Mound, said to be the 
greatest in the world. 


Like its rival, Kansas City, St. Louis has 
made wonderful progress within the past 
few years along industrial and commercial 
lines. Its population is estimated at about 
900,000. Some of the most interesting 
things that attract tourists and sight-seers 
are Washington University, Shaw’s Garden, 
Tower Grove Park, the Art Museum, Jeff- 
erson Memorial, the historic old court house 
now about one hundred years old, and 
Grant’s Cabin. This cabin, the same one 
that was visitied by tens of thousands 
during the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
in 1904, is the one occupied just before the 
Civil War by United States Grant, who 
later became Commander-in-Chief of the 
Union Army and afterwards President of 
the United States. It is an old-fashioned 
double log house about a story and a half 
high and was used by Grant as a home 
while he was a small farmer near St. Louis 
and sold wood in the city for a living. 


Home AGAIN 


After a short visit in St. Louis a few hours 
ride brought us back to Old Kentucky. 


Profoundly impressed with the impor- 
tance and dignity of our educational work, 
inspired by great addresses of great 
American men and women at the Seattle 
meeting, charmed by the magic spell and 
the mystic influence of the Golden West, 
invigorated by the health-giving breezes 
of the Pacific, held entranced by the won- 
drous beauty and grandeur of the Rockies, 
and delighted with the good fellowship 
of both friend and stranger on the way, we 
were glad to breathe again the wholesome 
air of our ‘Old Kentucky Home’”’ and to 
feel the hearty hand-clasp and the cheerful 
“Howdy” of neighbors and friends. 


In conclusion, it was the consensus of 
opinion that if our own beloved State—rich 
in history and tradition, abounding in won- 
derful natural resources and superior native 
ability—had half the enterprise, co-opera- 
tion and ‘‘booster spirit,’’ of our western 
neighbors, she would soon attain the high- 
est rank and prove to the world that she is 
the fairest, brightest and best in the galaxy 
of states. 
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711 Republic Building 





A MODERN AGENCY SERVICE 


Thru the twelve months of the year. Unplaced teachers and superintendents with emergency va- 
cancies are invited to use our facilities. Four offices. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 











ONE HUNDRED PER CENT SCHOOLS 
Honor ROLL 


Membership dues have been received in 
the Secretary’s office for one hundred per 
cent of the teachers employed in the follow- 
ing schools representing county, city and 
graded systems. Superintendents are 
urged to redeem pledges as soon as con- 
venient by forwarding to the Secretary’s 
office the membership dues. All schools 
remitting dues for one hundred per cent 
of the teachers employed will be published 
in the JouRNAL under the caption one 
hundred per cent schools. An attractive 
certificate issued by the Association will be 
mailed to all schools who actually enroll 
their teachers on one hundred per cent 
basis. 


County Superintendent 
Boyd County Schools............ L. C. Caldwell 
Spencer County Schools........... G. Louis Hume 
Marshall County Schools........ Roy O. Chumbler 
Jessamine County Schools.......... H. C. Burnett 
Butler County Schools............ Iva Anderson 
Cittes and Grade Schools Superintendent 
Frankfort City Schools............ J. W. Ireland 


Mt. St. ig s Ursuline Convent and 


Academy........... Mother M. Agnes O’Flynn 
Glendale E Public SGHOOIS§ 6.565 s200.815.8 J. M. F. Hays 
Hazelwood School, Louisville......... Elsa Stutz 
Hodgenville Graded School.......... Fred E. Conn 
Nannie Lee Frayser School, 

AGGUIBWANE so 6:53 ops noe Wess arers oes %s Lizzie Anstatt 
George Rogers Clark School, 

WOWIBVINE. oi-0.0:6:9 6c 0050 65 0 e's Mrs. Anna iw 
Mt. Sterling City Schools............ H. A. Babb 
Geo. D. Prentice School, 

Louisville.............. Mrs. H. R. Whitesides 
Monsarrat School, Louisville. ...Elizabeth Gardner 
Parkland School, Louisville....... Anna M. Bligh 


Jas. Russell Lowell School, Louisville, Ada G. Bache 
Beechmont School, 
LaniSVIN s.o4.4.65555.644-3 Roselyn J. Loewenstein 


Nicholasville City Schools.......... H. C. Burnett 
Wm. R. Belknap School, 

|B ee Adelaide Seekamp 
Oakdale School, Louisville. Fannie H. Loewenstein 
Prestonsburg City Schools.......... T. J. Currey 
Fort Thomas City Schools.......... D. W. Bridges 
Geo. Morris School, Louisville........Amelia Seiler 


Cochran School, Louisville........ Lucy Spurgeon 


(Continued from page 11) 


to the more sober but deeper aspects of 
current life. 


Ignorance of basic facts and significant 
events is shocking. A large percentage of 
students state that they read only the 
funny page or sports section of the paper. 
High school students generally know who 
is governor of their respective states, but a 
small percentage do not possess even this 
minimum of knowledge. Edison was 
identified by the largest number, and 
Valentino, Mrs. Coolidge and Gertrude 
Ederle by smaller numbers in the order 
named, while Root, Hughes and Queen 
Marie fell hopelessly behind. The claim 
to fame of Ty Cobb, Aimee McPherson, 
Gene Tunney and Suzanne Lenglen is 
known to about one-third of those tested, 
but Bernard Shaw, Leonard Wood and 
Parkes Cadman are below the horizon. 
President Coolidge’s policies and the third- 
term tradition are unknown and will have 
no bearing on his political prospects. 
Reparations are generally a mystery and to 
many Nicaragua is in South America, 
Mexico or Panama. 


The interests of youth are obviously 
becoming more diverse, but can they not be 
directed more advantageously in school 
and home? 
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Pupil Participation in Club Activities 


By MARK GODMAN, 
State Supervisor of High Schools 


By the expression “Extra-Curricular 
Activities’ we mean those legitimate 
activities of the school which are not 
otherwise provided for in the regular 
curriculum. Most of these activities are 
included under the following general 


headings: School publications, school 
athletics, social functions, home-room 
activities, honor societies, clubs, class 


organizations, pupil participation in gov- 
ernment, and such supplementary agencies 
as the Junior Red Cross, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, etc. The number of 
such activities in a given school will, of 
course, depend upon the school’s attitude 
toward their creation, the number of pupils 
enrolled, and the number of teachers 
employed. 


activities are not 
modern innovations, ‘fads’ or “‘frills,’’ 
here today and gone tomorrow. These 
activities have existed in one form or 
another as long as we have had an educa- 
tional system. Who of us does not 
remember the Friday afternoon “Literary 
Society’ with its many types of activities 
such as debates, musical numbers, declama- 
tions, orations, parliamentary drills, 
“original” short stories and ‘‘extempo- 
raneous’”’ speeches? We recall how, as the 
school grew larger, this omnibus type 
of extra-curricular activity broke up into 
special fields of activity and we had a 
debating club, a glee club, a dramatic club, 
a short-story club, a magazine with its staff, 
and an annual with its staff. Most of this 
development was carried on in a haphazard 
manner. Many organizations met when 
it was convenient. Membership was often 
limited to those who went out after member- 
ship in such organizations or who stood 
high in scholarship. No provision was 
made for all pupils to belong to some 
recognized activity. This lack of well 
formulated procedure in the organization 
and administration of these activities con- 
tinues to exist in most of our high schools. 
The only new idea which we are seeking to 
introduce into these activities is that we 
adopt a definite and constructive policy 


Extra-curricular 


towards their organization, administration 
and supervision in order that their greatest 
educational values may be more easily 
realized. 


Let us admit at the outset of this dis- 
cussion that there are dangers involved in 
these activities. There is the danger of 
over-emphasis, the danger of ‘‘over-doing’”’ 
these activities and failing through our 
enthusiasm and interest to “observe relative 
values and preserve a reasonable ratio 
between curricular and extra-curricular 
work.”” Some schools are suffering today 
because of an over-emphasis of athletics. 
A second danger is that of “excessive 
formalization of these activities—making 
them tasks which the students are required 
to perform, reducing them to the level of 
other school tasks, robbing them of their 
attractiveness, and crushing student spon- 
taneity and interest.” While we must have 
a degree of formalization in the organiza- 
tion and programs of these activities, still, 
excessive formalization will tend to destroy 
their most valuable educational results. 
Again there is danger that we will assume 
too much for the educational values of 
these activities. Very little of worth has 
been done in determining the truth of the 
claims made in behalf of extra-curricular 
activities or in appraising the comparative 
educational values of different organiza- 
tions and activities that we now find in the 
school. It is difficult to determine or ap- 
praise the values claimed in behalf of these 
activities by objective, quantitative anal- 
ysis because they are in a large measure 
self-evaluative. Their origin is found 
largely in the spontaneous interests and 
activities of youth and for that reason their 
chief values are found in the elusive realms 
of abiding interests, ideals and habits. 


It is trite to say that the main purpose 
of education is to make good citizens. 
Probably the best statement of this 
purpose is found in the ‘Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education.” 
The statement is as follows: ° 


“The purpose of education in a democ- 
racy both within and without the school 
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should be to develop in each individual the 
knowledge, interests, ideals, habits and 
powers whereby he will find his place and 
use that place to shape both himself and 
society toward ever nobler ends.” 


Note these words: ‘To develop in each 
individual.” “To develop” implies a 
process—a changing process. What is the 
purpose of this changing process? ‘‘To 
develop in each individual the knowledge, 
interests, ideals, habits, and powers’’ which 
will enable him not only to find but also to 
use his place in the existing order of things 
towards the further development of him- 
self and society. We may think of knowl- 
edge, interests, ideals, habits, and powers as 
the end-points of our process of education. 
The good citizen must, therefore, not only 
have knouledge but he must also possess 
interests, ideals and habits which will enable 
him to take his place in society and through 
that place to contribute to the further 
development of his community and country. 


Psychology tells us that we “learn to do 
by doing.” The regular curriculum does 
provide the individual with knowledge, 
much of which is of questionable value, but 
what of the opportunities found therein 
for the development of desirable social 
interests, ideals and habits through prac- 
tice? Students of education are coming to 
believe that “‘it is the business of the school 
to organize the whole educational situa- 
tion,” curricular and extra-curricular, in 
line with these end-points ‘‘so that the 
pupil has a favorable opportunity to 
practice the qualities of the good citizen 
with results satisfying to himself.” The 
extra-curricular program of the school 
must, therefore, be built upon the ‘‘broad 
principle that the school is a laboratory 
for citizenship’? wherein such desirable 
characteristics as initiative, leadership, 
co-operation and intelligent obedience to 
authority are developed into habits through 
controlled situations in which these quali- 
ties of the good citizen are forced to func- 
tion. 


Teachers cannot force learning; they can 
only direct and guide the learning process 
towards the accomplishment of desired 
knowledge, interests, ideals, habits, and 
powers. The most potent factor in this 


learning process is neither the teacher nor 
the curriculum, but the learner—the pupil. 





YOUR SCHOOL PLAYS 


reflect your ability as director. It will add tre- 
mendously to your success as a teacher if you 
can stage a commendable production. The Drama 
Bureau school of Acting and Directing will as- 
sist you with its inexpensive yet thorough course 
of home study designed for those who wish to 
act and direct correctly. $20 pays all. Send for 
prospectus. 

Drama Bureau, 615 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 














Before the teacher can give intelligent and 


‘effective guidance in the learning process, 


she must know the characteristics of 
youth. She must know the material with 
which she works. 


The high school pupil is an adolescent. 
Gradual changes have taken place within 
him until he now possesses certain physical, 
mental and social traits. When we study 
the mental and social characteristics of 
adolescence we find that it is a period of 
varied interests and of idealism. A period 
of great curiosity and of deep group 
loyalty. A period of fine feelings and of 
imitation of heroes. We find that youth 
is a period when one is constantly seeking 
social enjoyment and social approval 
through some form of group action. Boys 
and girls will form their cliques and their 
congenial group organizations and through 
them develop their interests, build their 
ideals and fix their habits whether we would 
have them do it or not. I heard this illus- 
tration given afew monthsago. A boy was 
doing poor work in high school. His 
parents knew that he went to school with 
his lessons prepared. He had done splen- 
did work up to this time. His parents 
could not understand although the boy’s 
teachers convinced them that he took little 
interest in his work and made little effort 
to succeed. An investigation was made and 
it was found that the boy had joined a 
secret organization in the school. This 
organization of boys had a “‘code” and one 
of the provisions of this code was that high 
marks in scholarship meant expulsion from 
the club. The ‘‘code” that exists among 
boys is strong and strange. If we try to 
find it, it isn’t anywhere and still it is 
everywhere. It is neither for the school 
to ignore nor seek to repress these natural 
characteristics of youth, but rather, it is the 
business of the school to co-operate with 
them, to utilize them, to guide and direct 
them into wise and intelligent expression 
along wholesome lines. The high school 
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because of its organization, its equipment 
and its trained leadership is prepared to 
give this guidance and direction under 
controlled conditions through a carefully 
planned program of extra-curricular activi- 
ties. 


Progressive schools realize that these 
activities are of sufficient importance to 
entitle them to a regular period in the 
daily program. This period should be of 


the same length as that of the regular class ° 


periods. Naturally, these activities must 
be restricted in number in proportion to the 
limitations of enrollment and _ teachers 
available. In the small high school it is 
suggested that two of these periods each 
week be devoted to health and physical 
education and that the other three periods 
be devoted to extra-curricular activities. 
The following weekly program is suggested: 


Monday—Home-room activities ‘and 
class meeting. 

Tuesday— Health and physical education 
under direction of physical 
education director or home- 
room teachers. 

Wednesday—School assembly. 

Thursday—Clubs under guidance of 
teachers. 

Friday—Health and physical education, 
under direction of physical 
education director or home- 
room teacher. 


Systematic instruction in health and 
physical education has been neglected too 
long in the high schools of this State. The 
welfare of both the individual and the race 
demands that we should provide health 
instruction, inculcate right health habits, 
regard health needs in planning work and 
play, and co-operate with the home and the 
community in safe-guarding and promoting 
health interests. Along with this instruc- 
tion should go training in the development 
of a better social spirit in athletic contests 
and an effort to create a better feeling 
between schools through showing courtesy 
to visiting teams, both off and on the play- 
ing fields. 


If we agree that the development of 
interests is one of the “end-points” of 
education, then club activities should play 
an important part in the educational proc- 
ess. Fretwell, a pioneer thinker in this 


field, says that ‘‘clubs exist in the school to 
find or follow up an interest in company 
with others of the same mind.” In fact, 
club life is mainly justified on the side of 
the leisure objective of education. Wise 
use of leisure depends on interests—their 
variety, depth, and extent. The variety of 
worthwhile club activities which the 
average high school can provide makes it 
possible for the school to aid the individual 
in exploring, deepening and widening the 
interests which should abide. Interests 
that are broad and deep make life more 
inviting and more meaningful. Any 
secondary education that does not make 
pupils more interested in nature, in life 
about them, more keen to observe, more 
eager to learn, has really failed ofitspurpose. 
The same is true of any course. The boy 
takes the course in general science. At the 
end of the course he closes the book and 
says “I’m through with that!’’ General 
science has not been presented so as to de- 
velop an interest that leads him to explore, 
to think, to grow, to have a thirst for more. 
People will usually follow their interests 
alone after they have developed them in 
company with others. Club life should be 
looked upon as the school’s big opportunity 
for discovering and enriching those interests 
of the individual which he may follow with 
pleasure and profit in the leisure hours of 
his life. 


Fretwell contends that, ‘“‘wherever pos- 
sible, club activities should grow out of the 
curriculum and return to the curriculum to 
enrich it.””. In other words, clubs should 
help in motivating and enriching the work 
of the classroom. Wherever possible, a 
club should be linked up with a course in 
the school. The Nature Study Club can 
grow out of the course in Biology, the Latin 
Club out of the work in Latin, the Radio 
Club out of the work in physics, the 
Shakespeare Club out of the course in 
English literature, and the Life-Saving 
Club out of the work in health and physical 
education. Under wise leadership and 
direction the results of the activities of such 
organizations can be made to return to the 
classroom to supplement and enrich the 
courses out of which they grow. 


True it is that clubs do not exist primarily 
to satisfy the interests of teachers but to 
help to find and develop the interests of 


pupils. 


The large high school may be able 
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to establish a club program that is based 
on the interests of pupils; however, the 
small school, with its limited faculty, will 
find this method of establishing clubs 
beyond realization. For this reason, we are 
suggesting the following procedure for the 
establishment of a club program in the 
small high school; the principal through 
interviews discovers the particular club 
interests of his teachers by having them 
express their first, second and third club 


choices. He now prepares a list of the 
clubs for which he has sponsors. The 
pupils are provided with this list. The 


principal in the assembly and the teachers 
in the home-rooms talk to the pupils about 
initiating a club program in the school and 
in a general way discuss the purposes and 
nature of the clubs for which the school 
has sponsors. The pupils are given a few 
days to think over this list of clubs before 
they are asked to make their choice of 
these activities. One of the ‘“home-room 
periods” can be used for club enrollment. 
This period should be at least sixty minutes 
in length on the day that the enrolling is 
done. At this period the home-room 
teachers give the pupils directions as to 
where the sponsors of the various clubs are 
located in the building. The pupils are 
told that the period has been divided into 
four sessions. That when the first bell 
rings they are to go to the room of the 
sponsor of the club of their first choice for 
fifteen minutes, when the second bell rings 
they are to go to the club of their second 
choice for the same length of time, then to 
the club of their third choice, and then to 
return to their home-room for the last 
session of ten minutes. The sponsors, 
during each of the first three sessions, 
explain and answer questions regarding the 
purposes, the anticipated values, and the 
general nature of the clubs that they are 
sponsoring. When the pupils return to 
their home-rooms they are asked to write 
the clubs of their first and second choice 
and to write their reasons for making their 
first choice. Occasions may arise when it 
is found that more pupils have expressed 
a preference for a given club than can be 
accommodated. In-such a case, those who 
have given the best reasons for selecting this 
club should be enrolled, while the others 
should go to the club of their second choice. 
This does create an unfortunate situation 
for those who must take a club of their 


second choice, still, in schools with few 
teachers, this seems the only alternative. 
The procedure here outlined, or any similar 
procedure, should result in the pupils 
having a fairly intelligent understanding 
of the interests and purposes that the 
various clubs in the school are seeking to 
meet. 


What should be the internal organization 
of a club? 


If pupils are to be educated in the intel- 
ligent selection of leaders and in the obliga- 
tion of intelligent obedience to authority, 
they should have a voice in the selection of 
their own leaders. These selections should 
not be made until the pupils have had an 
opportunity to freely and thoroughly dis- 
cuss the qualities which officers for certain 
positions should possesses. The pupils 
should feel that they belong to a club that 
is their ‘‘very own.” If we would have 
the club run properly and have the pupils 
profit through it to the utmost, we should 
have the club’s meetings conducted by the 
student officers in parliamentary fashion. 
Beware of having your club officered and 
committeed to death. No officer should 
be elected until a definite job has been 
found for him to do. Have few standing 
committees. The program committee 
should, of course, be one of these com- 
mittees. It is better organization to 
appoint most of the committees as they are 
needed and then to discharge them after 
they have performed their duties. 


Should pupils be required to belong to a 
club? 


Signing for a club should not be com- 
pulsory. Let it be the ideal of the school 
to have every pupil from his own choice, 
based on his interest, become a member of 
some club activity. 


It may be that some pupils will have no 
interest in any of the clubs organized in the 
school. A wholesome, educative place and 
type of work should be provided for these 
pupils. Many schools require those pupils 
who do not join a club to go to the study 
hall for this period. By so doing, these 
pupils are enabled to make good use of 
their time and are not caused to feel that 
any stigma of persecution is being attached 
to them because of their failure to join in 
these activities. 
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What should be the program of a club? 


In these ‘‘free fields of the school’s life’’ 
we must have a program, a course of action, 
a curriculum. Club programs must grow 
out of the interests of the pupils. Each 
club must make its curriculum as it 
develops. The programs which are given 
at the end of this discussion are merely 
suggestive of the types of activities that 
may go on in certain clubs. Throughout 
the building of the program of a club we 
must keep in mind that “the pupil’s point 
of view must be the starting point. That 
teachers must so arrange and guide the 
situation that the pupils will go from where 
they are to where they ought to be.” 


Club programs must have variety and 
not be too formal. Interesting avenues 
not traveled in the classroom should be 
opened. Social, recreational, humorous, 
and other types of programs should be 
interspersed with the regular activities of 
the club. 


The Program Committee, of which the 
sponsor is a member, should exercise care 


and thought in planning and preparing 


the programs of the club. Chauncey 
Depew was once complimented by a friend 
upon his ability to give what appeared to 
be off-hand, spontaneous after-dinner 
speeches. Ex-Senator Depew made a very 
illuminating reply when he said, “‘My friend 
I have learned that the best way to be 
spontaneous is to be thoroughly prepared.” 
The fact that clubs should grow out of the 
spontaneous interests of pupils does not 
mean that we can rely upon spontaneity 
to shape the program of the club after its 
meetings begin. Each program must be 
planned beforehand in line with the 
interests of the group. In order to have 
this preparation and to prevent a club’s 
meetings from degenerating into uninterest- 
ing routine, some schools have the meetings 
of a club two weeks apart. This means 
that one group of clubs meets at the ‘‘club 
period” one week and that another group 
of clubs meets at this period the next week. 


Should a limit be placed upon the number 
of clubs to which a pupil may belong? 


Yes. Scholarship must not be sacrificed. 
It is doubtless a wise policy to limit pupil 
participation to two clubs. Exceptions 
might be made in behalf of those pupils 


who are high in scholarship and who show a 
variety of interests. 


How long should a pupil be a member of a 
particular club? 

When a pupil joins a club it should be 
with the understanding that he will 
continue as a member until the end of the 
semester. This requirement will work 
for the general good of the club program 
of the school and will tend to cause the 
pupil to consider such membership seri- 
ously. 


Who should be sponsors? 
Members of the faculty. 


Who should appoint them? 
The principal. 


How many clubs should a teacher be 
expected to sponsor? 


One phase of the practice in extra-cur- 
ricular activities has been wrong. We have 
loaded our good teachers with these ac- 
tivities because they are good teachers, 
and have not considered this fact in 
making their teaching program. Not 
over two clubs should be sponsored by a 
teacher unless allowance is made in her 
teaching schedule. It is not expecting too 
much to ask each teacher in the school to 
sponsor at least two clubs. It is difficult 
to conceive of a teacher who would not be 
genuinely interested in at least two of the 
following types of club activities, whose 
names usually indicate their purpose: 
Hiking Club, Nature Study Club, Bird 
Club, Glee Club, Orchestra, Short Story 
Club, Garden Club, Literary Club, Latin 
Club, Radio Club, History Club, Home 
Beautiful Club, Community Beautiful 
Club, Dramatic Club, Wild Flowers Club, 
Canning Club, Art Club, Camera Club, 
Booklovers Club, Nursing Club, Travel 
Club, Star-Study Club. This list is not 
exhaustive of the kinds of clubs that may 
be started in the school but is merely 
suggestive. The following is an illustration 
of how the clubs in one five-teacher school 
have been distributed among the teachers: 


Teacher A—Debating Club and Com- 
muhity Beautiful Club. 

Teacher B—Guidance Club and Dra- 
matic Club. 

Teacher_C—Short Story and Art Club. 
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Teacher D—Nature Study and Canning 
Club. 

Teacher E—Poultry Club and Travel 
Club. 


For how long a time should sponsors be 
appointed? 


As long as their interest and enthusiasm 
in the club and its activities lasts. 


Club life must be a happy life—a life of 
enjoyment. Sponsors must be interested 
in and enthusiastic about the activities of 
the club because interest and enthusiasm 
are at the heart of successful club life. 
Interested people are interesting, they are 
looking for interests and they seem to 
generate in others the interest which they 
reflect. 


If there is any one thing needed in educa- 
tion it is more joy. For some reason 
teaching seems to be a “joy-killer’ for 
some teachers. Probably this is caused 
through a failure of such teachers to get 
more variety in their work. I am reminded 
of a personal experience. I spent a summer 
a number of years ago, as a guide in one of 
the great parks of the West. I remember 
the interest and the enthusiasm with which 
I entered into that work. As time ran on 
I began to tire of it all. Going over the 
same ground and pointing out the same 
phenomena day after day meant a loss of 
interest and enthusiasm. I did the job 
indifferently. Actually, we can do a thing 
so long that we cannot do it well. I am 
told that the casts in theatrical productions 
that have a long run on Broadway must 


have “‘line rehearsals” every two or three ° 


months. Why is this true? Because in 
going over the same lines time after time 
the members of the cast have thrown in 
their own lines to such an extent that the 
original lines are lost. They did this in 
order to get adventure, to get novelty, to 
have an increased interest in what they 
were doing. When enthusiasm and interest 
begin to wane it is time for the sponsor to 
seek new fields of interest. 


I cannot close this discussion without 
passing on to you what many consider the 
clearest, the most definite, the soundest 
and most pragmatic philosophy ever given 
to guide education. 


Note that it is stated in plain, simple 
English, that it has been compressed into 


two sentences, and that it is stated in 
only thirty-eight words: 


“The first duty of the school is to teach 
pupils to do better the desirable things that 
they will do anyway. Another duty is to 
reveal higher activities and make them both 
desired and to an extent possible.” 


It is in this philosophy that extra-curric- 
ular activities have their anchor. Accord- 
ing to Dr. T. H. Briggs, author of this 
philosophy, these activities are justified in 
two respects: ‘‘First, they offer the school 
its best opportunity to help pupils do 
certain desirable things that they are going 
to do anyway—viz.: take their places as 
members of social units and exercise, each 
according to his ability, those qualities of 
leadership, initiative, co-operation, and 
intelligent obedience, all fundamental in 
society. Second, they offer a ready channel 
through which the school may utilize the 
spontaneous interest and activities of the 
adolescent and through these lead to higher 
types of activities.and make them both 


desired and possible of attainment.” 


Someone has said ‘We hear school 
people discussing Dr. Briggs’ first thesis, 
but for some reason they are usually silent 
regarding his second thesis.’”” Then, he 
asked, ‘“‘Why?” Is it because we who are 
engaged in educational work live only on 
the level of the first thesis? Are we not 
interested in the higher things of life? 
Are we not interested in leading youth 
through his present interests to these 
higher things? Are we not interested in 
leading youth through jazz to Grand Opera, 
through the colored supplement of the 
Sunday newspaper to the best of Art, 
through the ‘‘Saturday Evening Post” and 
“Adventure” to. the best of the world’s 
literature? Are we satisfied merely to 
reveal where the pupil can find these higher 
things and not go on and stimulate in him 
through our own interests an urge for 
these things? What better opportunities 
does the school have than those found in the 
activities of an Art Club, of a Music Club, 
or a Short Story Club for revealing these 
higher things? Here they cannot only be 
revealed but they can also be made desired 
and partially realized on the part of the 
pupil. Club life should be a revealing 
life—a creative life, a life in which interests 
are being stimulated, ideals are being 
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A Girl’s Problems 


In Home Economics 


Mabel B. Trilling and Florence Williams 
University of Chicago 


A first text, based on the solution 
of personal problems, covering 
the selection and construction of 
clothing and the art and manage- 
ment of the home. 

The authors’ full use of the prob- 
lem method removes many ob- 
stacles and permits the teacher 
to employ her skill in really 
important matters. The pupil’s 
work is energized by an intimate 
relation to her own life, which 
governs not only the suggested 
method but the familiar materials 
and common processes to which 
it is applied. And the inclusive 
content is arranged to permit 
adjustment to any desired course 
of study without loss of the 
fundamental progression from 
the easier to the harder skills. 
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developed and habits are being fixed by 
which the individual is provided with the 
capacity for enjoying those higher things 
that make life worth living. 
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Pupil Participation— Through Organi- 
zation and Administration 


J. B. HoLitoway, 
High School Supervisor, Frankfort, Kentucky 


We live under a republican form of 
government. This form of government, as 
we know it, is a democratic form of govern- 
ment administered by and through the 
peoples chosen representatives. Under 
such a government education will, without 
a doubt, have certain functions to perform 
not assigned to it under any other type or 
form of government. In our public high 
schools we should be concerned most with 
those purposes and functions of education 
which are peculiar to representative types 
of government. It shall be the purpose of 
this brief discussion to bring before you two 
methods whereby pupils may participate 
in secondary school organization and 
administration, which participation may 
train for ultimate participation in an 
organized and properly functioning com- 
munity, state and national government. 


PURPOSE OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Our traditional idea of the preparation 
of the few for higher education or for 
higher institutions of learning is incon- 
gruous with the needs and future responsi- 
bilities of our average American citizen. 
We now think of a secondary education asa 
minimum preparation designed to develop 
ability and power to manage and conduct 
a home; together with the proper attitude 
toward and the proper participation in a 
free and just government for all. 


We do not now think of the proper 
training for citizenship as a study about 
good citizenship but as a participation in 
the things which good citizens do. We 
believe that one learns to do by doing. 
“The purpose of democracy is so to organize 
society that each member may develop his 
personality primarily through activities 
designed for the well-being of his fellow 
mer bers and of society as a whole.’’! This 
ideal demands that human activity be 
placed upon a high level of efficiency. For 
the achievement of such an end democracy 





Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. p. 9. 
*Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. p. 9. 


must place chief reliance upon education, 
“Consequently, education in a democracy, 
both within and without the school, should 
develop in each individual the knowledge, 
interests, ideals, habits, and powers where- 
by he will find his place and use that place 
to shape both himself and society toward 
ever nobler ends.’’? 


PURPOSE OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The secondary school is no longer a place 
where pupils study about things, ideals and 
activities. It is now a place where pupils 
do things, formulate ideals and participate 
in activities. The secondary school is a 
community in which the pupils and teachers 
participate co-operatively together in learn- 
ing to do and in doing those desirable things 
which good citizens do in a progressive and 
happy community. 


The school must have a curriculum, 
which if pursued will gain for the pupils 
these desired ends. In addition to the 
pursuit of the curriculum there are certain 
allied activities which every school must 
foster in order to bring its pupils to the 
fullest development. Those allied activities 
through which pupils may participate to 
the fullest extent in the organization and 
the administration of the school are prob- 
ably the ‘“‘Home-Room”’ organization and 
the ‘‘Assembly.’”’ Let us now examine 
some definite ways through which the 
“Home-Room”’ and ‘“Assembly’’ may be 
made to function in secondary school 
organization and administration. 


THE HomE-Room 


The home-room serves as a unit for 
participation in school government by the 
the pupils. It also serves as a unit for 
pupil participation in extra-curricular 
activities. It is the “family group’ in the 
school organization. The home-room fur- 
nishes an opportunity for the best types of 
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guidance, supervision, and fellowship. It 
is the “community” in the whole school 
taken as a larger group. This plan offers 
many opportunities for constructive charac- 
ter building and citizen training. 


At once the question arises. How shall 
the principal group his pupils? There are 
a number of ways of doing it. It must be 


remembered, however that local conditions 
and the size of the school may be a deter- 
mining factor. The following are methods 
frequently used: 


1. Intelligence grouping—either by tests 
or class grades. 

2. Alphabetically. 

3. According to major interests. 

4. Sex. 

5. Classes—whether first year, second 
year, third year or fourth year. 

6. Activities—class clubs, athletics, etc. 

7. Indiscriminate—pupil’s choice with- 
out regard to interest or class. 

8. Geographical location. 


In choosing one of these or another plan 
certain factors should be taken into consid- 
eration. Meyer says,? ‘Select a plan with 
the following thought in mind: 


1. “Is the plan workable? 

2. “Willit develop too many groups too 
small for effectiveness? 

3. “Isit the simplest way? 

4. “Are the groups too large for the best 
results? 

5. “Is it the most democratic scheme? 

6. ‘Does it allow for proper individual 
growth? 

7. “Will it fit in with existing school 
organizations?” 


The principal and his faculty will need 
time to consider the method of grouping 
and the factors involved very carefully. 
It can’t be done to the best advantage in a 
few minutes on Monday morning the first 
day of school. 


The following are some of the groupings 
the writer has seen in the high schools of the 
State: 


1. The entire school in one study hall. 
(This method is common in two- and three- 
teacher high schools.) 


2. First and second-year pupils in one 
home-room, third- and fourth-year pupils 
in a second home-room. (This method is 
also found in the two- and three-teacher 
schools.) 


3. First-year pupilsin one room, second- 
year pupils in another, and third- and fourth- 
year pupils each in their respective home- 
rooms. 


4. Inthelargerschools the first-, second-, 
third- or fourth-year classes are divided into 
smaller groups depending upon the size 
of the available rooms. 


These methods of grouping seem to be 
serving adequately in the high schools of 
the State. It is quite likely, however, that 
as soon as the size of the school will permit 
methods 3 and 4 above should be used. 
If there is a common study hall in which 
each pupil has an assigned seat, then it will 
be necessary for the pupils to divide into 
groups for the work which is to be done as 
home-room activities. The writer sees no 
objection to this method, if there is a large 
study hall already provided. 


HoME-RooM ORGANIZATION 


How may an organization be perfected? 
What are the steps in the organization? 
How may failure be avoided? What can 
the group do? These among other questions 
must be considered before the first move is 
made. 


The faculty and student body must 
study these questions together. A need 
for the work of the home-room group must 
be created. The value to the individual 
of the work to be done by the group must 
be shown. It is quite probable that the 
principal of the high school may convince 
the faculty and student body of. the values 
to bederived from the effortsmade. Infact 
the plan should grow as a felt need and a 
possible solution to various situations. 
Both the teachers and the pupils must 
believe in it. As confidence grows useful- 
ness will increase. As a last analysis 
responsibility for success or failure rests 
with the principal. He must realize that 
“the best cultivation of a crop is a well 
prepared seed bed.” 


The officers most usually chosen are— 
president, vice-president, secretary-treas- 





tMeyer: A Handbook of Extra-Curricular Activities in the High School. 


*Ibid. p. 105, 
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urer or probably a recording-secretary and 
a financial secretary. The president 
assumes formal control of the meetings 
and acts as assistant to the teacher. The 
teacher’s function is to act as a guide. 
The recording secretary records the minutes 
of the meeting, reports them to the princi- 
pal, council or whatever higher authority 
is designated. He finds out what other 
home-rooms are doing and reports to his 
own home-room. The financial secre- 
tary serves as treasurer and financial agent 
for the home-room, turning all money 
collected over to the principal or school 
treasurer. 


Certain committees are needed. Care 
should be exercised in deciding what com- 
mittees there shall be and in the selection 
of the personnel. The following com- 
mittees may be found of distinct service: 


1. Program Committee—Its duty is to 
arrange programs for the meetings. The 
student body of the room will be surveyed 
to find the interests, abilities and special 
talent of each member. Assignments will 
be made in accordance with the findings. 


2. Scholarship Committee.—Its object 
is to raise the general scholarship of the 
group. It will find what other groups are 
doing. It will find weaknesses in its own 
group and suggest remedies. 


3. Attendance Committee——TIt takes 
charge of the routine matters of attendance 
and makes reports to the teacher. The 
teacher must carefully supervise the work 
of this committee. It may also assume the 
work of a welfare committee. Visit the 
sick, help the needy, and do many things 
to encourage those in distress. 


4. Housekeeping Committee.—It does 
not do the janitor’s work. It encourages 
respect for the room. Discourages cutting, 
carving, writing, and mutilating desks. 
They demonstrate neatness and good 
housekeeping. 


These committees should probably be the 
standing committees. There will be a 
need from time to time for special com- 
mittees to perform special functions; such 
as, socials, supplies, publicity, etc. When 


the work of the committee is done it should 
be discharged so that its members are then 
ready for other assignments. 


THE WorK OF THE HoME-ROooM 


The work of the home-room will be 
carried on in two types of meetings. The 
first is for routine matters—checking 
attendance, announcements, etc.—and de- 
votionals. The time consumed should not 
run beyond fifteen minutes, very likely 
only ten minutes. The second is for the 
regular home-room program. One whole 
period of forty or forty-five minutes should 
be made available. Experience seems to 
show that one regular program per week 
is sufficient. The present practice is now 
pretty generally one meeting per week. 
McKown suggests that the week be 
divided as follows: 


Monday—General School Assembly. 
Tuesday—Banking Day and Special 
Activities. 
Wednesday—Club Day. 
Thursday—Home-Room Program. 
Friday—Guidance, Counseling. 


PROGRAMS 


Programs and program material may 
come from a variety of sources. Programs 
on such topics as good speech, courtesy, 
thrift, loyalty, contests, drives, etc., may 
come from a central source and be carried 
on by all home-room groups at the same 
time. Programs on such topics as how to 
study, leadership, special songs, etc., may 
be the work for only one home-room. 
Much time and effort must be put upon the 
preparation of the program. Work must 
not be done by halves. Those who are to 
perform must give their best. It is well 
to plan the home-room programs at least 
one semester in advance. Some do it for 
the entire year. Planning in advance gives 
an opportunity to gather interesting ma- 
terial. It will also give time and opportu- 
nity to place in the library such material 
as may be purchased for use in preparing 
programs. 


Topics may be worked out in consider- 
able detail and the outlines mimeographed. 
This is very advantageous if several of the 
home-rooms are studying the same topic. 
Examples may be found in ‘‘Extra-Curricu- 
lar Activities” by McKown, pages 32-37. 


Home-room organization is an arrange- 
ment where the pupil is given a school- 
home. He is thereby a member of a small 
community, which small community is 
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in turn a part of a larger community—the 
school. He is given an opportunity to 
learn to do better some of the things he will 
be called upon to do anyway, later in life. 


THe ASSEMBLY 


Again we find the high schools copying 
from the college. This time it has copied 
the chapel service. However, to prevent 
this chapel service from deteriorating, 
wide-awake school men and women see in 
the assembly opportunities for fine educa- 
tional development. It isa ‘‘mass meeting”’ 
of the pupils—citizens—of the school. It 
offers to the principal an opportunity to 
direct public opinion. Again the success or 
failure of a school enterprise rests with the 
principal. 


Meyer gives the following as purposes 
and advantages of the assembly: 


1. ‘It tends to make the individual feel 
his relation to the whole group. 


2. “The assembly offers an effective 
avenue to develop school spirit in a whole- 
some direction. 


3. “It gives opportunity to bring about 
a community of interests. 


4. “It offers conditions for cultivating 
powers of expression before larger groups. 


5. “It offers situations to develop music 
appreciation in a community way. 


6. “Instead of interfering with school 
work, these periods should offer emphasis, 
reinforcement and vitality to school pro- 
cedure.” 


Every school should have an assembly 
room. However, every school does not 
have such a room. This will make the work 
of the principal and his assembly com- 
mittee harder but it should not prevent 
them from having the advantages of an 
assembly. If there is a study hall it may 
be used. If there is a large room in the 
building it may be used. The school 
should have the benefits of assembly pro- 
grams by some means or other. 


The principal should never try to be the 
whole show. Some have been heard to say 
“We have assembly each day. Some- 
times I don’t know what the program is to 
be until just before the pupils assemble, 


but I always give them something.” It is 
perhaps safe to say that after assembly is 
over noone else knew what the program was. 
The assembly program should be carefully 
and definitely planned. The principal 
should select a committee of two or three 
teachers and several pupils to be responsible 
for assembly programs. Only one or two 
times each semester should the principal 
speak. Then his speech should be prepared 
with care. Much care should be exercised 
in the selection of outside speakers. It 
should be made known to them that the 
assembly is characterized by very high 
type programs. Poor outside speakers 
should never be repeated. 


The assembly is for the pupils. They 
should know this and be encouraged to 
make their best efforts. The programs 
should be a challenge of their ability to 
instruct and entertain their fellows. Most 
young people will live up to the challenge 
if given help and a chance. 


An abundance of material is available 
from which to select and organize programs. 
Many suggestions may be found in “‘extra- 
curricular activities’”’ by McKown—pages 
72-91. 


It is possible and advisable to plan 
assembly programs for the semester or 
perhaps for the year in advance. Such 
planning gives those who are to render the 
program time to prepare. It eliminates 
poor preparation, excuses and careless 
performance. It also gives an opportunity 
to select good material for the library, 
which may be used in the preparation of 
programs. 


All programs should be conducted in a 
dignified manner. These are public gather- 
ings. They should be open to the public 
on most occasions. Pupils must conduct 
themselves as at public gatherings. Songs, 
Scripture reading and prayer are always 
in order as a part of the program. The 
principal is ultimately responsible. How- 
ever, each pupil has a responsibility in these 
meetings in a like manner to the citizen’s 
responsibility in the public gathering. 
Through the home-room, the club and the 
assembly the pupils are trained as and 
become the citizens of the school com- 
munity. Through the curriculum and 
these extra-curricular activities a knowledge 
of our institutions and a devotion to their 
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ideals may be developed. The high schools 
must touch the springs of patriotism in the 
student body that will cause each young 
life to realize that ‘“‘To die for one’s country 
is fine, but to live for it is better.”’ 


“The great enemies of the Republic are 
ignorance, vice, selfishness, bigotry, dis- 
loyalty, and disregard for law; its chief 
friends are intelligence, efficiency, morality, 
and patriotic devotion. As an agency to 
eradicate the former and guarantee the 
latter, the American high school occupies 
a most conspicuous place among our free 
institutions; and that place is secure as 
long as it clings to its ideals of industry, 
service, efficiency, morality, patriotism and 
law.” 


If we can but make our high schools serve 
in this high purpose, we may then feel with 
Henry Van Dyke, once our Minister to 
Holland, as he neared the port of entry to 
his native land he sang: 


“So it’s home again, and home again, 
America for me, 

My heart is turning home again, and there 
I long to be, 

In the land of youth and freedom, iciciaah 
the ocean’s bars, 

Where the air is full of sunlight, and the 


flag is full of stars. 


“Oh, London is a man’s town, there’s power 

in the air; 

And Paris is a woman’s town with flowers 
in her hair; 

And it’s sweet to dream of Venice, and 
it’s great to study Rome, 

But when it comes to living, there’s no 
place like home. 


“Oh, it’s home again, and home again, 

America for me, 

I want a ship that’s westward bound to 
plough the rolling sea, 

To the blessed land of Room Enough, 
beyond the ocean’s bars, 

Where the air is full of sunlight, and the 
flag is full of stars.” 
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Why Attend the Bowling Green Business University? 


IT CAN QUICKLY PREPARE YOU 
FOR A POSITION. 


IT CAN HELP YOU GET A GOOD 
SALARY—$100 TO $200 PER 
MONTH. 





It offers courses of two ranks: 


—Commercial 


—cobioes: 


Finish the first and go immediately to employment. 


Finish the second and get college credit and go immediately to a position as accountant, 
commercial teacher or secretary. 


Expenses very reasonable here. 
It is a large institution with an unusual spirit. 
Its College Department is accredited as a four-year college by University of Kentucky. 


It is a member of the National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools. 
It has beautiful surroundings. Ask for catalog. 
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Colleges. Courses leading to degrees in six colleges, namely Arts 


and Sciences, Agriculture, Commerce, Education, Engineering, and 
Law. 


Graduate Work. The University is especially prepared for 
graduate work leading to A.M. and Ph.D. degrees. Especially 
equipped for training leaders in Education in the various fields. 


Extension Work. The Department of University Extension 


offers correspondence courses, and conducts extension courses at 
various places over the State. 


For full information, write to 
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Present and Future Spelling Needs 
of Children 


By Dr. ERNEsT Horn, State University of Iowa 


Most parents believe that children who 
do well in school will thereby be better 
prepared to do well also in life after school 
is over. They see a direct relationship 
between the quality and quantity of a 
school work and the quality and quantity 
of success in life. They also notice that 
their children are happier and_ better 


behaved at home, as well as in school, in’ 


years when teachers are efficient than in 
years when teachers do not get along well 
with the children. In both of these con- 
victions the parents are right. The good 
school does lead to happiness and success 
both in the child’s present life and in his 
future life as an adult. 


During the last few years there has 
been a small but growing minority of 
educational writers who have held the 
extreme view that the child’s future life as 
an adult need and should not be considered 
in determining what he should study during 
a given year. This, of course, is absurd. 
It is equivalent to saying that we should 
not consider the future consequences of the 
child’s present acts or thoughts. No, 
whoever is concerned in the education of 
children must have in mind the permanent 
and important needs of adult life. On the 
other hand, the present needs of children, 
both in and out of school, must be con- 
sidered also. It is the purpose of this 
article to illustrate for one school subject, 
spelling, the significance of the child’s pres- 
ent needs and the significance of his future 
needs as an adult. The illustrations are 
chiefly from the primary grades, since in 
these grades the difference between the 
child’s present needs and his remote future 
needs should be the greatest. 


Wuat ARE THE Most IMPORTANT 
Worps NEEDED IN ADULT 
WRITING? 


The most important words used in adult 
writing are given in Horn’s' A Basic 
Writing Vocabulary. This investigation 
includes all previous investigations and, in 
addition, the analysis of more than 4,000,- 


000 running words of the most important 
types of adult writing. 


Every important type of adult writing 
was analyzed, the total number of running 
words, including previous investigations, 
aggregating over 5,000,000. When the 
results of this investigation were compiled, 
it was found that over 36,000 different 
words had been tabulated, 5,000 of which 
had a total credit of 75 or more, and had 
appeared in each of several different 
sections of the investigation. It is the data 
from the analysis of adult writing needs 
which should be used in making com- 
parisons between the vocabulary of children 
and adults. <A study of the reliability of 
the data of this investigation would seem 
to indicate that the results may be accepted 
with confidence as representing, for a 
generation at least, the ultimate spelling 
needs of public school children. 


It is interesting to note that of the 5,001 
words of highest frequency in the list of 
adult writing all but 171 are also found in 
Thorndike’s? list of the 10,000 words 
most frequently used in reading, either in 
the same form or in some form from which 
they can be built up by adding suffixes not 
recorded separately by Thorndike. 


Wuat ARE THE CHILD’s WRITING 
NEEDs IN LIFE OUTSIDE THE 
SCHOOL AS WELL AS IN 
THE SCHOOL? 


What words does the child of a given 
grade need to spell in order to make the 
most of his life outside the school, as well 
as to increase his educational opportunities 
in the school? An analysis of his needs 
shows that they may be divided conven- 
iently into three classes: First, the writing 
of letters and notes to parents, grand- 
parents, and friends; second, the writing 
which is desirable for him to do in order 
to make the most of his work in connection 
with other school subjects; and third, the 
writing which he does in connection with 
the special course of study in composition. 





1Horn, Ernest, A Basic Writing Vocabulary: 10, Words Most Commonly Used in Writing. 
ograph, State University of Iowa, April 1, 1926, No. 
og ae Ti eacher’s Word Book. oon College, Columbia University, New York. 
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Since in the best modern courses of study 
the subject-matter of the composition is 
limited largely to the writing which he 
needs to do in life and in connection with 
other school subjects (the first and second 
classifications given above), it will be seen 
that the vocabulary needed in the first and 
second types of writing is of major 
importance. Certainly the vocabulary of 
conventional school themes cannot be accepted 
as adequately representing either of these 
important types of child needs. The words 
contained in such themes are determined 
largely by topics arbitrarily assigned in the 
composition period and many of them are 
actually more artificial and foreign to the 
child’s present needs in life outside the 
school than are the words used by adults. 
Such themes do not even adequately repre- 
sent the type of writing which a child 
should do in school in connection with com- 
position and in connection with other school 
subjects. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
words taken from the best-known theme 
lists cannot represent the child’s present 
vocabulary needs either in life outside the 
school or in the writing which is best for 
him to do in connection with his activities 
in the school. 


If the vocabulary of children’s themes 
is useful at all, it is useful in determining 
what words should be taught in a given 
grade. For example, if it could be assumed 
that the second grade themes which have 
been analyzed have been of the proper sort, 
and that adequate counts have been made 
of the words in them, the vocabulary of 
those themes would be useful in determin- 
ing the words which are appropriate to 
teach in grade two and, possibly to some 
extent, the words which are appropriate to 
teachin gradeone. But Beatrice Williams, 
after investigating the grades to which 
individual words are assigned in the 
various lists, reports that there are but 
forty-three words which are given the same 
grade placement in the Jones, Bauer, and 
Tidyman lists. Mrs. Ernest Horn, in her 
investigation of the spoken vocabulary of 
five-year old children, found hundreds of 
words which not only do not appear in any 
of the second grade lists, but do not appear 
in the lists for any grade whatever. Most 


of these words impress one as being certain 
to be used in any writing in which the child 
is allowed to follow his natural needs and 
Examples of such words are: 


interests. 


mash, measles, nightgown, scab, scooter, 
shame, shingle, sissy, skid, skinny, smack, 
smarty, smokestack, sock, somersault, 
speeding, spit, spot, swell, teaspoon, tooth- 
brush, unlock, wiggle, windshield. 


In using data from theme lists to throw 
light on the child’s present needs, four 
important cautions must be constantly 
keptin mind. First, the best-known theme 
lists do not represent the words which 
children need in the writing which they 
do or should do either in school or in their 
present life outside the school. Second, 
wide discrepancies in the reported data, 
both in the number of words which may be 
expected to be found in the child’s writing 
vocabulary at a given period and in the 
actual words themselves create an uncer- 
tainty as to how to interpret the data. 
Third, the lists differ widely as to the grade 
in which any given word should be placed. 
Fourth, those who wish to attach much 
importance to the value of vocabularies 
of children’s themes should know that 
recent investigations show that when 
children write in answer to interesting 
questions or on matters of vital interest 
to them they use a vocabulary significantly 
different from that of any of the well-known 
theme lists. 


The preceding statements should not be 
taken to belittle the importance of discover- 
ing, first, what words the child needs to 
spell in order to write what he now does 
write or should write in life outside the 
school, and second, what words the child 
needs to spell in order to write what he 
should write in school. Valid and reliable 
investigations of the writing needs of 
children at various ages are badly needed. 
Obviously, such investigations must include 
all of the types of writing which are desir- 
able for children to do both in the school 
and out. Frequencies must be recorded 
in order to provide a measure of relative 
importance. Beginnings have already been 
made in collecting such data. An inspec- 
tion of such data as have been collected 
indicates at least the possibility that when 
the child’s true writing vocabulary needs 
are known, they will be found to be signifi- 
cantly unlike those required for writing the 
older, conventional type of school theme 
and will overlap to a very great degree the 
vocabulary needs of adults. In fact, the 
number of words which are used by adults, 
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as shown in recent investigations, and 
which are also used by children, as shown 
by the various studies of children’s vocabu- 
laries, is very large. The gross overlap of 
the words needed by adults and the words 
needed by children of all ages, is not, how- 
ever, sO significant as the overlap of words 
needed by adults and those needed by 
children in a given grade. The practical 
question in any grade is: How many of 
the words which are reliably shown to be 
frequently needed by children in this grade 
are also of great permanent value? Are 
there as many such words as can be taught 
in that grade? 


Wuat Worps ARE APPROPRIATE FOR THE 
SPELLING LESSONS IN GRADE ONE? 


In making the course of study for the first 
grade, what account should be taken of the 
child’s present vocabulary needs? It must 
be kept in mind that spelling is not much 
stressed in grade one since most children 
write very little in that grade. If spelling 
is taught at all, it should be limited to a 
very few words. One hundred and fifty 
words is probably a reasonable number to 
set aside as the special task of the spelling 
period. Which words should be chosen to 
make up this number? 


From recent investigations of the vocabu- 
lary of children, it seeins clear that the 
average child of six can be counted upon to 
have a vocabulary of not less than 2,000 
words. There are no satisfactory data on 
the writing needs of first grade children but 
an important clue as to the words most 
likely to be needed by the child who is 
writing in the natural manner in which he 
speaks is obtainable from data on the 
child’s spoken vocabulary. Data on the 
relative importance of the 1,000 words most 
likely to be found in the spoken vocabulary 
of children not more than six years old is 
given in Mrs. Horn’s investigation of the 
spoken vocabulary of kindergarten chil- 
dren.* In analyzing not quite a half-million 
words of the speech of kindergarten children 
7,097, different words were found. The 
frequency for each of these words is re- 
ported. Of the 500 words used most 
frequently by these children, excluding 
contractions not likely to be written, 
exclamations, and proper names, there are 





Horn, Madeline Darrough, “The Thousand and Three 
Childhood Education, November, 1926, pp. 118-122. 


only 10 words which are not also among the 
first 5,000 words most frequently used in 
adult writing. There is but one word 
among the first 150 words most frequently 
spoken by children which is not also of 
enough permanent value to fall among the 
5,000 words most frequently needed by 
adults. It is clear then that among the 
500 words most frequently needed by 
young children there are more than three 
times as many as are needed for the first 
grade course of study which are also among 
the 5,000 words most frequently used by 
adults. The area, therefore, in which the 
vocabulary of the first grade child overlaps 
that of the adult is very significant. It is 
not necessary to force upon the first grade 
child words not likely to be needed by him. 
On the other hand, it is impossible to 
include in the spelling course of study all 
the words that the child is likely to need 
in that grade. 


The practical question then is: Can one 
justify teaching to a first-grade child a word 
which is among the 500 words most fre- 
quently used by him but which does not 
occur in the basic adult list, while at the 
same time omitting a word which is as 
often or even more often needed by the child 
in his present life and is also of permanent 
value? Keeping in mind that the number 
of words which can be taught in grade one 
is limited, shall one teach squirrel while 
omitting mother? It is clear that no such 
procedure can be justified. However, the 
selection of the word list in the primary 
grades is not so simple a matter that it can 
be determined merely by matching adult 
and childish vocabularies in any mechanical 
fashion. There must be a critical study of 
many additional factors such as the perma- 
nent value of the word in reading, the 
present use of the word in reading, the 
difficulties connected with the word, and 
the phonetic or unphonetic character of the 
word. The careful curriculum maker will 
take these additional factors into considera- 
tion. A critical study of all such data 


‘rather than a mechanical scheme of word 


matching is what is needed. No rigid 
mechanical formula should be used. 


For the first six grades most modern 
courses of study in spelling and most 
modern textbooks in spelling do not recom- 


Words Most Frequently Used by Kindergarten Children,’’ 
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mend more than 3,000 words. There are 
far more words than this, according to the 
best data we have on the vocabulary of the 
children of these grades, which are among 
the words most frequently used by children 
and also among the 5,000 words most 
frequently used by adults. In fact, even 
in the seventh and eighth grades there are 
still more words than are needed for pur- 
poses of the course of study which: satisfy 
both the condition of present usefulness 
and of permanent value. 


Therefore, except for important pedagog- 
ical reasons, no words should be included 
in the course of study for the first six 
grades which are not among those most 
frequently needed by children of those 
grades and which are not also among the 
words of greatest permanent value to 
adults. Words needed by the child in his 
writing but not by adults should be learned 
incidentally. 


CHILDISH AND PERMANENT VALUES 
IN OTHER SUBJECTS 


The principles which have been illus- 
trated for spelling apply also to the other 
subjects of the course of study. These 
principles may be summarized in the form 
of two propositions: First, that the school 
must accept the responsibility of prepar- 
ing for all frequent, crucial, and permanent 
activities which are not adequately pre- 
pared for by other institutions, such as the 
home and the church; second, at each stage 
in the child’s development there is a 
definite advantage to be gained in dealing 
with activities which not only enrich the 
child’s life at the present time but also give 
the child control of abilities which are per- 
manently needed in life outside the school. 
In accepting these two propositions, how- 
ever, several qualifications must be kept 
inmind. ~ 


A. There are at best very little data as 
to what constitutes a good life for a child 
at each stage in his development. Those 
who have urged us most eloquently to 
make childish present needs the chief 
factor in curriculum construction have 
produced practically nothing in the way of 
scientific investigations of what constitutes 
the good life, say for a child of six, or of 
three, or of ten. It is obvious that one 


cannot organize an intelligent and effective 


program for enriching the life of a six-year- 
old boy unless one knows what constitutes 
a good life for a six-year-old boy. 


B. To introduce artificial paraphernalia 
and subject-matter into the school and then 
defend related activities on the ground that 
they are needed in carrying out these 
artificial activities is clearly absurd. Such 
teaching neither fits the individual for the 
situations which he will meet in life when 
school is over nor enriches his present life 
outside the school. 


C. It isclear that those units of subject- 
matter which are of value not only to the 
child now but also in his later life should 
constitute the bulk of the course of study 
in any grade. 


D. Those activities which are exceed- 
ingly important for the adult but which are 
not needed by the child during the public- 
school period must be taught as preparatory 
subjects. 


E. All critical situations which arise 
in the lives of children and which are not 
found in the situations which arise in the 
lives of adults must be dealt with at the 
time they arise. Almost always, however, 
it will be found that these situations do 
overlap to a considerable degree the 
situations in which adults are placed. 
Often the childish situation is the same in 
principle. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance that the teacher see clearly 
not only the significant elements in the child- 
ish situation but the relation of these ele- 
ments to important situations which the 
child will meet in the future. It is impossible 
to make a satisfactory adjustment even to 
present needs without having in mind the 
significance of these needs to future needs. 
Take, for example, the child of nine who 
continually shifts responsibility. The 
teacher cannot analyze what is involved in 
this situation nor help the child in the best 
way to improve his action unless she knows 
what this tendency means not only in the 
lives of children but also in the lives of 
adults. 


In closing, it may be well to point out 
that the principle of enriching the child’s 
life at each period of his development 
operates more as a principle of grading the 
course of study than as a principle in 
selecting the ultimate abilities which the 
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child must have at the end of the course of 
study. The child’s present life either in 
school or out of school cannot be intel- 
ligently enriched without considering the 
relationship of his present life to his future 
life. To believe otherwise is to accept the 
theory of opportunism and improvidence. 


THE MOREHEAD STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL AND TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, MOREHEAD, 
KENTUCKY 


This institution has made rapid progress 
in the past four years. It opened in Sep- 
tember, 1923, with an enrollment of 
less than one hundred students, and closed 
the fiscal year of 1927-28 with the follow- 
ing enrollment of students: 














GSE: Merny ine ee 308 
Second Term... Ree 682 
First Summer Term... «= 486 
Second Summer Term.............. poe oe Ah ae 172 
Extension Department... 400 
ees 105 
Total Enrollment... =—.2153 
ioe Deskcates.. 2... 875 
Individual Enrollment... 1278 


Early in this year we were accredited 
by the University of Kentucky as a Class 
A Senior College. We are constantly 
adding to our faculty men of experience 
and high training. There are only two 
members of our present faculty who have 
not had experience in the public school 
system before coming to us. 


In May, we graduated three persons with 
the Bachelor’s degree, twenty-seven persons 
from the Life Certificate course, and ninety- 
one from the Normal School Department. 


This year, we issued three College 
Certificates, twenty-seven Life Certificates 
(Standard Elementary), eighty-six College 
Elementary Certificates, and two-hundred 
and eighteen Provisional Elementary Cer- 
tificates. 


The Morehead State Normal School and 
Teachers College is located on a plot of 
seventy-six acres of land. In the past 


three years, we have constructed three new 
modern dormitories, two of which are for 
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women, one modern administration and 
classroom building, and one modern heating 
plant. At present we are urgently in need 
of a physical education and chapel building, 
a library building and a training school 
plant. 

Our course of study has been broadened 
considerably. In the teachers college we 
are now Offering fifty-three hours in educa- 
tion; thirteen hours of agriculture for 
teachers; thirty-eight hours of English, 
twenty-two of which are _ specifically 
prepared for teachers; thirty-six hours of 
modern language; twenty-six hours of 
mathematics, fifteen of which are especially 
for teachers; twenty-three hours of teachers 
biological sciences; twenty-four hours of 
chemistry; twenty-four hours of teachers 
geography; thirty-two hours of history 
especially planned for teachers; and 
teachers courses in art, home economics, 
physical education, reading and expression. 


In addition to the above program, our 
institution offers a complete normal school 
course for teachers who are not prepared 
to take college work. 


It is a good and safe rule to sojourn in every 
place as if you meant to spend your life there, 
never omitting an opportunity of doing a kindness 
or speaking a true word or making a friend. 

—Ruskin. 
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Teachers 


Will You Help Such 
Children as These? 


They are crying from 
all over Kentucky for 
admission to the Ken- 
tucky Children’s 
Home Society, Lyn- 
don, Ky. 


The New Home must 
be relieved of the big 
debt. 


Every teacher is urged to take a collection in his 




















Came Barefooted on Cold Midnight 











school. Plan for it at once. 


When taken, turn collection over to County Superintendent | 
or send direct. 


READ WHAT EDUCATIONAL LEADERS SAY: 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
FRANKFORT, KY. 


Mr. George L. Sehon, 

Supt. Kentucky Children’s Home Society, 

Lyndon, Kentucky, 

Dear Mr. Sehon: 

» It has always been a real pleasure for the State De- 
partment of Education to co- -operate with you in any 
possible way permitted by law in advancing a inter- 
ests of the Kentucky Children’s Home Societ 

*» Your proposition to ask the school cae of the 
State to co-operate with you in raising funds to liqui- 
date your present indebtedness meets with my hearty 
approval, 

Of course any contribution made by teachers or 
pupils in the public schools of this State to such a 
cause, however worthy, must be voluntary. 

I believe the superintendents, principals and teach- 
ers throughout the State will be very glad to render 
you any possible assistance in this connection and will 
arrange for permitting the pupils and others interested 
in the welfare of the Kentucky Children’s Home to 
participate in a voluntary contribution for the purpose 
of liquidating your present indebtedness, 

With best wishes, I remain 

Very truly yours, 
McHENRY RHOADS, 
Superintendent Public Instruction, 





Mr. W. H. Collins, 

Financial Agent, 

Kentucky Children’s Home Society, 
Lyndon, Kentucky. 

Dear Mr. Collins: 

I understand that you are soon to start a campaign 
for building funds in connection with the work of the 
Kentucky Children’s Home Society, 

Having known the Superintendent, Mr, Sehon, you 
and other people connected with this excellent Institu- 
tion for a number of years, Iam in thorough sympathy 
with this movement and wish to express appreciation 
of the most excellent service that has been rendered to 
helpless and dependent children of Kentucky through 
the marvelous agency of the Kentucky Children’s 
Home Society. It affords me great pleasure to com- 
mend this great work to the favorable consideration of 
the substantial citizenry of our State, 

Assuring you of my very best wishes and kindest 
personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
. VIRGIL CHAPMAN, 
* Supervisor Rural Schools. 
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FINE FALL ATTENDANCE FOR 
WESTERN 


The increase in attendance for the 
present fall session over any enrollment 
of former years for September has been 
most gratifying. With the close of the 
first week—today—there are one hundred 
more students in attendance than at the 
close of the same period last year. Since 
the enrollment last vear was 3,420 different 
student-teachers, exclusive of the thirteen 
grades in the Training School, those in the 
Model Rural School, and the 2,000 students 
in the extension courses, the enrollment for 
the year just beginning will no doubt go be- 
yond 3,500 different resident student- 
teachers. 


The new members of the faculty are being 
warmly welcomed. Among them is Mr. 
Elliott Orr of Louisville who has arrived 
to take charge of the Band that was 
organized last year. Mr. Orr comes 
highly recommended as a musician and 
bandmaster, and it is expected that the 
organization will rapidly develop in 
membership and ability. 


College Heights has become more beauti- 
ful than ever since the close of the -year 
just gone. New drives now circle the hill, 
concrete walks from almost every part of 
the campus to almost every other part have 
been completed, and blooming shrubs, 
vines and beautiful flower beds decorate 
the grounds. 


Professor J. R. Alexander, who has had 
for the past year leave of absence for the 
purpose of directing the landscaping on 
College Heights, has resumed his class- 
room instruction to the delight of all 
concerned. 


Work on the magnificent new library 
building is nearing completion. This 
handsome stone structure is being erected 
at a cost of $200,000.00 and will supply a 
great need of the institution. At a recent 
meeting of the Board of Regents orders 
were placed for the steel stacks to be 
installed at once. Plans have been made 
to move into the new building during the 
Christmas holidays. 


Miss Isabel Ferguson, graduate of Agnes 
Scott, A. B., and graduate from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, A. M., is filling the position 


of instructor in place of Miss Gabrielle 
Robertson who is on a year’s leave of 
absence in Washington, D. C., where she 
is observing history in the making. 


The Varsity football of Western includes 
in its schedule this year the University of _ 
Chattanooga, Georgetown College, Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan, Eastern, Evansville Col- 
lege, Transylvania, and the University of 
Louisville. 


Surely there can hardly be found any- 
where else the naturally magnificent set- 
ting for a great athletic field that is now 
being developed at Western. The solid 
limestone rock into which have been built 
tiers of seats sufficient to accommodate 
thousands of spectators, the stone colon- 
nade surmounting the last tier, the beauti- 
ful landscape to the south and west, the 
extensive playing field where will meet able 
contenders for honors in all phases of 
athletics and where will be given those 
great health pageants and music programs 
rendered by college and high school 
students, can but thrill and inspire every 
beholder. On Saturday, November fifth, 
the Home Coming game will be played, 
University of Louisville vs. Western, and 
hundreds of former students have already 
signified their intention of returning for it. 


The new heating plant is proving a great 
addition to the group of efficient buildings 
on College Heights. Formerly it was 
much expense and trouble to supply coal 
to the various buildings on the hill and it 
was almost impossible to secure regular 
and sufficient heat, but with the new 
arrangement an even and suitable tempera- 
ture is achieved from the central heating 
plant. 


The teaching faculty of Western is now 
made up of seventy-eight splendidly 
trained college men and women. Of this 
number five hold the degree Doctor of 


Philosophy, twenty-five the Master’s 
degree, and the remainder hold the 
Bachelor’s degree. Long and _ patient 


study in the selection of these educators 
has resulted in assembling an unusual body 
of individuals representing the highest in 
scholarship, sympathy, and personality. 


The farm of the institution consisting of 
more than sixty acres adjoining the campus 
and used for demonstration purposes in the 
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S/T | 
agronomy classes, is serving the double 
purpose of supplying a large part of the 
food needed for the dormitory. The 
poultry plant, the dairy, truck garden, and 


general farming offer fine opportunities for 
observation of standard farm practices. 








The graduating class of 1927 numbered 
a hundred and fifty, all of whom have 
either secured good positions or are now 
attending higher institutions of learning 
for the purpose of securing advanced 
degrees. The class of 1928 will be still 
larger. 


Assistant athletic coach, Mr. Carl 


(Swede) Anderson, is ably re-enforcing the 
effective work of Mr. Ed. Diddle, head 
coach, and has already become one of the 
most popular members of the faculty. 
Before coming to Western Mr. Anderson 


played for four years under Mr. “Bo” 
McMillan. 


DENTAL HEALTH 
Dr. R. P. KEENE, 


Director, Bureau of Dental Health, 
State Board of Health of Kentucky. 


Children’s health is influenced by the 
character and condition of their teeth. 
“It has been shown that a clean mouth 
benefits a child’s health, increases his 
pride in his personal appearance, and makes 
him quicker to learn.’’ No child who is 
suffering with toothache can concentrate 
upon his work in school. 


How to care for the teeth is as important 
as any subject taught in our schools. 
Mouth hygiene should be a definite part 
of our school program both in theory and 
practice. Knowing that the teeth should 
be cleaned without actually knowing how 
to clean them, will not insure mouth 
cleanliness. There should be instruction to 
create interest, there may be stories, plays, 
or games, but the formation of habits of 
caring for the teeth correctly is the goal of 
our work. J 


An ideal program for schools would 
include: 

1. Instruction in the use of the tooth- 
brush by actually teaching the children 
how to use it. 

2. Encouragement in the forming of 
good habits of care of the mouth afforded 
by the daily checking of the performance 
of the habit. 

3. Lessons to acquaint the child with 
the importance of a healthy mouth, and 
the influence of diet as well as proper care 
upon the teeth. 

4. Some means by which the services 
of a dentist are made available to the child. 

While the co-operation of the dentist is 
most essential, an important part of this 
work is best done by the teacher whose 
knowledge of habit formation makes her 
an invaluable part of the program. The 
teacher by virtue of her training knows 
how to teach children. There is a place for 
both in the program. 

Care must be taken that the instruction 
given is scientifically sound, unbiased by 
the superstitions of the past, and free 
from the flavor of commercialism. 
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A CALL ON ALL FORCES 


American Education Week was inaugu- 
rated and has been sponsored in the Nation 
for several years by the American Legion 
and the National Education Association. 
The purpose of the week is to acquaint the 
public with the work of the schools and 
their needs. 


The Kentucky State Department of 
Education and the officials of the Kentucky 
Education Association are asking the 
people of the State to co-operate with the 
Legion and National Association in the 
observance of the week this year in a more 
emphatic way than usual. They have 
selected for their general slogan, “‘An Equal 
Educational Opportunity for Every Kentucky 
Child,’’and for their specific slogan “Know 
Kentucky Schools and Their Needs.” 


The Publicity Committee of the K. E. A. 
has prepared the material in this handbook 
setting forth the major things that Ken- 
tucky schools need to enable them to make 
the progress they should, and to extend the 
most favorable educational opportunities 
possible to every child. This pamphlet 
gives clearly the position of the school 
people on these issues. 


Therefore, as President of the Kentucky 
Education Association, I respectfully, 
earnestly and hopefully call on all the forces 
of the State interested in child development 
and in raising the educational standard of 
Kentucky to co-operate in seeing that an 
educational program for discussion of these 
issues is given in every organization and 
community in the confines of our common- 
wealth during the Educational Speaking 
Campaign, November 9th to 13th. 


Sincerely, 
J. L. Foust, 
President K. E. A. 


PLAN FOR EACH COUNTY 


I. Where it has not already been done, 
each county superintendent will appoint a 
county K. E. A. committee of five to ten 
members composed of representative pro- 
gressive citizens, including members of 
clubs, organizations, etc. 


II. The county K. E. A. committee 
with the county superintendent serving as 


chairman will plan and carry out the educa- 
tional speaking campaign in the county. 


III. Suggestions for county superin- 
tendent and his committee: 


1. Decide on eight to fifteen of the best 
centers in your county for speaking 
places. 


2. Select from local people and from 
list in back of this pamphlet the 
number of speakers you think you 
will need and engage them. One 
person may be willing to make two 
or three speeches. 


3. Arrange your dates, speaking places, 
and speakers into a schedule and give 
it the greatest possible amount of 
publicity. 


4. Enlist the teachers of the various 
communities in working up a local 
interest and securing a good attend- 
ance of their patrons. 


5. Arrange for an educational talk at 
every organization that is meeting 
in your county that week; such as 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Exchange, Lions, 
Optimist and Womans Clubs; High 
School, Normal School and College 
chapels; Parent Teachers, Ministerial 
and Bar Associations, etc. 


6. Ask the ministers of the county to 
preach on some phase of Education, 
Sunday November 13th. 


7. Distribute the handbooks to all 
speakers very promptly on their 
receipt by you. They will be sent 
to county superintendent by Secre- 
tary of K. E. A. 


SLOGANS 
General— 


“AN EQUAL EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY FOR EVERY 
KENTUCKY CHILD” 


Specific— 
“KNOW KENTUCKY SCHOOLS 
AND THEIR NEEDS” 
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EDUCATIONAL ISSUE 
By 


THE K. E. A. PusLicitry COMMITTEE 


The following brief statement of educa- 
tional issues paramount in Kentucky at the 
present time has been prepared by the 
Publicity Committee of the Kentucky 
Education Association, and is issued as 
a joint statement of the committee. The 
board of directors of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association and the officers of the 
Association in conference recently requested 
the committee to prepare material on 
certain items. It is not to be assumed that 
there are not other educational problems 
which need attention. 


The following discussions are intended 
to be brief, popular statements, stated in 
plain simple language, and avoiding techni- 
cal discussions. The purpose of the state- 
ment is to give in simple form some dis- 
cussion of the points which the Kentucky 
Education Association desires to emphasize 
during Education Week. It is not deemed 
advisable, therefore, to enter into technical 
or lengthy discussions of the points at issue. 


A NEw STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


For many years the school forces of Ken- 
tucky have advocated a new State Board 
of Education. The two State | school 
surveys which we have had in recent years, 
one in 1921 by the Survey Commission, and 
another in 1923 by the Kentucky Efficiency 
Commission, have both pointed out the 
necessity of such a change. The present 
State Board of Education was established 
in 1838 when the public school system was 
founded. The board consists of three 
persons, the State Superintendent of 
Schools, the Secretary of State, and the 
Attorney General—all ex-officio members. 


Newer laws in other states have followed 
the advice of experts and have drifted 
away from the small ex-officio board, to a 
modern state board of education, composed 
of a fairly representative group, and 
clothed with authority to administer all the 
educational affairs of the state. Our 
present State school organization is in 
chaos; it could hardly be worse from a 
standpoint of organization. We have, for 


example, a State Board of Examiners, a 
State Board for Vocational Education, a 


State Textbook Commission, six separate 
boards of regents for State teachers’ col- 
leges, and a board of regents for the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky—all of these in addi- 
tion to the State Board of Education 
handling various educational affairs of the 
State. Modern laws combine many of 
these boards. In some states all of them 
are combined into one board; in others, 
all except the board of regents 
of the university are combined into one 
board; still others combine all functions 
except the state institutions of higher 
learning, such as the university, teachers’ 
colleges, or normal schools. The Ken- 
tucky Education Association is committed 
to a State board which would combine at 
least a part of these functions, such as 
those exercised by the present State Board 
of Education, the State Board of Vocational 
Education, and such other functions as 
it may be deemed wise to include. 


What are the objections to the present 
board? The objections to the present board 
in Kentucky are many. A few of them 
may be enumerated: (1) It is political 
in character; (2) It is too small, amounting 
in most instances to a one-man organiza- 
tion, for the tendency is to leave all matters 
to the decision of the State Superintendent 
of Schools who in reality should not be a 
member of the board; (3) It lacks con- 
tinuity in policy, the entire board changing 
every four years; (4) Because of its ex-off- 
cio character, its short tenure, and its lack 
of continuity in policy, it is impotent and 
unable to meet the large responsibilities 
which should, and do, belong to a board. 
(5) In Kentucky we have outgrown the 
board and demand a more modern organ- 
ization. 


What kind of board does the Kentucky 
Education Association want? In general, 
the Association has agreed that it wants a 
board constituted as follows: (1) That 
it shall consist of nine members; (2) That 
these members should be appointed by the 
Governor; (3) That they should be laymen; 
(4) That the State superintendent shall be 
ex officio a member, and the other eight 
appointed; (5) That not more than one of 
the appointive members is to be chosen from 
any one congressional district; (6) That 
the terms of appointive members shall be 
overlapping in order to give continuity— 
that is, only two terms of office shall 
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expire each year; (7) That not more than 
four of the appointive members shall belong 
to any one political party; (8) That none 
of the appointive members shall be engaged 
in educational work; and (9) That the 
board shall perform the functions of the 
present State Board of Education and State 
Board for Vocational Education, and such 
other functions as may be delegated to it. 


Why does the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion want a lay board? State boards of 
education in the various states are of three 
kinds, namely, lay, professional, and 
mixed. A lay board is composed entirely 
of persons not connected with the teaching 
profession; a professional board is made up 
of persons engaged in school work, and 
mixed boards combine the two. The chief 
objections to professional boards are: (1) 
That they interfere and assume executive 


_ functions when such business should be left 


to their chosen executive, the state superin- 
tendent of schools; (2) They are often inter- 
ested in a single phase of education—their 
own; (3) They are not open-minded but 
prejudiced in overlapping interests and func- 
tions; (4) In cases where they happen to be 
heads of educational institutions, they 
often attempt to use their office on the 
state board to the advantage of their own 
institutions. 


The advantages of having lay boards 
may be briefly enumerated: (1) That 
the function of the State Board of 
Education is not executive but legislative 
and judicial. The executive part of the 
work is carried out by the state superin- 
tendent. Legislative functions can best be 
performed by the layman. This applies 
to all boards whether local school board, 
church board, or any other kind. (2) The 
layman reflects the public viewpoint. 
(3) The layman sees things in the large 
and is not prone to meddle with details— 
he is content with legislative functions. 
(4) The layman knows his own limitations 
and does not assume executive functions. 
(5) He can more successfully interpret 
school policies and executive actions to the 
public; for he is not interested in theories 
of education for theory’s sake. (6) The 
State Superintendent of Schools is the 
recognized educational leader and as an 
executive of the state board he should be 
left free to guide the board in educational 
policies and theories and should not be 


hampered by conflicting ideas of others 
who often think they know more than he. 


The school forces of Kentucky have 
deliberated on all of these points and more 
for the past six or eight years and have 
definitely made up their minds to the effect 
that a lay board of education would be 
best for Kentucky. The analogy is borne 
out in other boards of the State. The 
board of trustees of the University of 
Kentucky is almost entirely a lay board; 
the same is true of the State Board of 
Charities; the State Highway Commission; 
the boards of trustees of the state 
teachers’ colleges and other such boards 
in the State. Even the State Tax Com- 
mission of Kentucky is composed of laymen. 


Why should the State Superintendent of 
Schools be a member? In most of states 
where modern boards are found, he is not a 
member of the State Board of Education. 
In Kentucky the constitution requires that 
he shall be elected by the people. In most 
modern states, he is appointed by the state 
board to be its executive officer. Such an 
arrangement is the consensus of opinion of 
authorities who have given the matter their 
study. It is impossible at present to pro- 
vide this, at least, until the constitution is 
changed. The Efficiency Commission of 
1923 in its report recommended that until 
the constitution in this respect is changed 
that it would be the best solution of the 
problem for the State Superintendent of 
Schools to be a member of the State board. 
This, then, is the conclusion of the school 
forces after deliberate study, and is their 
recommendation. 


Why should the Governor appoint the 
members? In the first place the Governor 
is elected by the people, and we possibly 
have too many elected officers now. The 
chief reasons for such an arrangement may 
be summarized thus: (1) This method 
makes the board responsible to the 
Governor and the Governor in turn is 
responsible to the public; (2) It definitely 
fixes responsibility; (3) Appointment with 
approval of the senate provides against 
abuse of power and relieves the board 
from political interference; (4) It permits 
men and women best fitted for the office 
to be sought out; (5) It is a simple plan; 
(6) It can easily be made nonpartisan; 
(7) The office seeks the man. There are 
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SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


Novelties (balloons, hats, noisemakers, 
etc.). Freelists, Party favors. “How 
to Stage a School Carnival,”’ Tells how 
to organize, manage and advertise. 
Describes twenty-five sideshow stunts, 
Postpaid 25 cents. 


ALBERT V. JENSEN 
225 W. Market St. Xenia, Ohio 

















objections to this arrangement, but they 
are few and weak. Other boards such as 
boards of regents of teachers’ colleges, 
members of the State Highway Com- 
mission, members of the State Board of 
Charities are all appointed by the Gover- 
nor and these are all analogous to the 
State Board of Education. 


The legislation for the new State Board 
of Education has not been drafted and 
those who draft it will possibly follow 
pretty closely the lines laid out in this 
statement. Some of the points might be 
subject to change in conference, but the 
school forces hope at the next legislature 
to have this matter placed on the statute 
books of the State. 


In the past ten years, Kentucky has 
made remarkable progress in its public 
school system. It has gone forward 
rapidly in many respects. The one out- 
standing need in the educational organiza- 
tion of the State today is a modern State 
school organization which can only be 
brought about by the organization of the 
State’s educational system on a modern 
basis. The school forces believe that when 
the public understands the need of these 
things it will be quick to bring about 
the needed legislation. The next legisla- 
ture of Kentucky should consider most 
carefully this request of the school forces 
of the State. 


AN EQUALIZING FUND FoR EDUCATION 


The State school fund of Kentucky is dis- 
tributed on a per capita basis. Some five 
million dollars annually are paid into the 
State treasury and paid back to the 
counties on such a basis. This method 
of distribution is provided by Constitution 
and we are not able to change it by statu- 
tory enactment. School men and students 
of school finance have long pointed out 
that such a method is not the best means 
of distributing such funds, because it is 


purely an arbitrary method, and does not 
consider local effort and local need. Recent 
laws in most states have provided for other 
methods of distributing school funds from 
the state. Economic conditions in at 
least one-third of the counties of the State 
make it impossible for them to maintain 
a satisfactory school organization on the 
funds not received from the State when 
added to the local sources of revenue. 
The school forces of Kentucky have for 
many years pointed out the need of a 
different method of distribution. Since 
it is not possible to change the method of 
distribution with a change in the Constitu- 
tion, the school forces have advocated a 
plan whereby a sum of money may be 
placed at the disposal of the State Depart- 
ment of Education for the aid of weaker 
and struggling communities, for taking care 
of emergencies and for recognizing in some 
way the efforts put forth by communities 
which simply have not the money to carry 
on. This problem has been solved in many 
states by establishing what is called an 
equalizing fund, or sometimes a stimulating 
fund, or both. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
has made considerable headway in the past 
year in creating wholesome sentiment in 
favor of equal educational opportunity for 
every Kentucky child. This is fine, but 
equality of opportunity can never be 
realized in Kentucky until we create a new 
way to distribute, at least, a part of our 
school funds. It should be well known 
that each local educational unit in Ken- 
tucky, whether county, city, or graded 
school district, now receives the money 
with which its schools are operated from the 
following sources: (1) local taxation; (2) 
State per capita tax; (3) tuition and 
bequests, and (4) federal reimbursements. 


We're not going to rob Peter to pay Paul. 
In speaking of an equalizing fund or a 
stimulating fund, no one means to imply 
a belief that the funds which any locality 
derives from strictly local sources, such as 
tuition or local taxation, should be shared 
with other communities. It is generally 


agreed, however, that the portion of the 
funds now coming to local communities 
from the sources which make up the State 
school fund should be distributed to local 
communities on the basis of their need and 
effort rather than on the basis of pupil 
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census. It is, also, generally agreed that 
there are numerous untapped sources from 
which the State might easily draw addi- 
tional funds for the aid of districts which 
really need financial assistance. It is not 
our purpose in this discussion to enter into 
a consideration of such sources, but school 
men are, undoubtedly, able as students of 
school finance, to suggest sources from 
which ample funds could be obtained 
without disturbing funds now received by 
the various units. 


So long as all of our school funds are 
distributed on the per capita basis, we can 
never have equal educational opportunity. 
The inequalities that exist in Kentucky 
are largely due to economic conditions. 
In Bourbon County, for example, there are 
eight thousand dollars of assessed property 
valuation. behind the education of every 
child. In Magoffin County, there are only 
three hundred dollars behind each child. 
There are fewer than two hundred children 
in the pupil census of Anchorage, Ken- 
tucky, a little town in Jefferson County. 
There are as many dollars of wealth behind 
these children as there are behind those 
of fifteen thousand in five Kentucky 
counties. Is it fair to the children of the 
different sections in Kentucky to continue 
to refuse to allow distribution of a part 
of our school fund on the basis of need? 


Is it horse sense? In any line of business 
the rule is to put the money where it is 
needed—to supply help where needed. 
In missionary work among religious denom- 
inations of the world, either at home or in 
foreign fields, this rule is followed. In 
relief work after notable disasters in the 
world’s history, people have used their 
funds on the basis of need. Why can’t 
we be sensible and fair as workers in social 
and religious fields the world over? We 
do not believe there is a man or woman 
in the State of Kentucky who is willing 
to say that some of our State school funds 
should not be used in this way. Every 
state in the Union that has gone far in an 
educational way has set apart some of its 
money to be distributed where it is direly 
needed. The time will come in Kentucky 
when this must be done—why not now? 


Public education is a_ state function. 
Kentucky’s fundamental law recognizes 
education as a State function; other states 
Considering it as such why 


do likewise. 








Gregs Shorthand 
Wins Again 


In the National Shorthand Reporters’ As- 
sociation Speed Contest, held in San Antonio, 
Texas, on August 16, Mr. Martin J. Dupraw 
won permanent possession of the World’s 
Championship Trophy, by winning the con- 
test for the third successive time. 


TABULATION OF RESULTS 
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a Minute aMinute a Minute 
Martin J. Dupraw 7 40 12 
Charles Lee Swem 20 ee 10 
Nathan Behrin 34 be 22 


*Did not qualify on this test. 


Six of the last seven World’s Championship 
Contests have been won by writers of Gregg 
Shorthand. 
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should not a great State like Kentucky 
follow the wise example of other great 
states and do its duty by its neglected 
children. 


Let’s do it because it is right. 


Let’s do it because it is the only finan- 
cially sound policy. 


Let’s do it because Kentucky’s children 
have suffered long enough from inequalities 
in opportunity. 


Let’s do it and prevent the necessity of 
regret. 


Let’s do it because Kentucky people 
want it done. 


Let’s do it because other progressive 
states have tried it and it works. 


STRENGTHENING COUNTY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Kentucky has had to bear the odium of 
low rating in education, for many years. 
Few of her school laws could compare 
favorably with those of other states, and 
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her schools, naturally, were given a low 
rating in efficiency. 


What they say about Kentucky. How- 
ever, all students of education agree that 
the law known as the County School 
Administration Law, as it now stands, is 
one of the best in the United States, and 
some declare it to be the best. No longer 
do students of education point to our 
school system as altogether inadequate, but 
announce that our county board law 
should be adapted, or adopted, by a 
majority of the states of the Union. 


The strength of this law lies in the fact 
that the business of the county schools is 
controlled by a board representing all 
sections of the county; that this board 
is charged with full responsibility, and 
therefore chooses as its executive officer 
better trained county superintendents than 
would usually offer themselves for popular 
election; that a better and closer business 
and professional organization is possible; 
that a county-wide program can be made 
and carried forward; that a more profes- 
sional group of teachers can be, and 
usually are, chosen; that the superintend- 
ent and teachers on duty are freed from 
improper influence by selfish persons and 
that their strength is thereby conserved 
for the work to be done. 


We, therefore, declare ourselves in favor 
of the present County Board Law, because: 
(1) It is right in policy, looking toward the 
best possible service to Kentucky child- 
hood. (2) The unprecedented growth of 
educational achievement under this law, 
has proved its work in Kentucky, and no 
state in the Union offers abetter precedent. 
(3) It is rapidly raising the qualifications 
of county superintendents, insuring better 
direction for the future. (4) It follows 
closely the plan of city administration, 
which is generally conceded to be superior 
in economy and efficiency as compared with 
other county systems than our own. 
(5) Similar laws have proved their worth 
in all states that have adopted them, and 
the other states are considering the passage 
of similar laws, many of them taking 
Kentucky law as a model. 


What we need to strengthen County School 
Administration. The County Administra- 


tion may be strengthened by attention 
to other laws contributing to its operation. 





} 


1. The Attendance Law should be 
clarified, and made quickly operable. At 
present it is entirely unworkable. 


2. The National Education Association 
has for several years stood for the fiscal 
independence of school boards. In most 
states of the Union and in a majority of the 
local communities the school system has 
grown up as a separate arm of the state, 
and school boards have been allowed fiscal 
independence in levying taxes, in fixing 
a budget and in carrying out its operations. 
Scientific study in education has demon- 
strated the efficiency of fiscal independence 
of school boards. In Kentucky county 
school boards and city schools boards with 
the exception of Louisville have been al- 
lowed to levy taxes within the limit set by 
law, to prepare a budget and to carry on 
their own financial matters, subject, of 
course, to audit by the proper officers. 


At the last session of the Legislature 
there was passed what was known as the 
Stevenson County School Budget Bill. In 
its present form the bill is unworkable. As 
it is constituted at the present time it 
invades the fiscal independence of county 
school boards; it will hamper them in.their 
work and make it impossible for them to 
carry out the budget in the manner hereto- 
fore followed. In order to make the County 
School Budget Law satisfactory it will have 
to be revised, or repealed. It has not gone 
into operation as yet but should it go into 
operation in its present form it would be 
disastrous to the county school fiscal 
organization. We, therefore, recommend 
that this law be revised, or repealed. 


In order to keep the county school 
administrative organization in Kentucky 
intact, and in order that it may hold its 
place as a model school organization and 
be strengthened, the following things 
should be done: (1) That the present 
county school administration law be left 
intact. (2) The county attendance law 
made workable. (3) The present County 
School Budget Law should be modified, or 
repealed. 


WELLINGTON PATRICK, Chairman, 
MATTIE DALTON, 

LEE KIRKPATRICK, 

CLARENCE E. ACKLEY, 

H. W. PETERS. 
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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE KENTUCKY EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 


Frankfort, Ky., September 24, 1927 


The Legislative Committee of the K. E. 
A. met on the above date in connection 
with the Camp Conference of the officers, 
directors, chairmen of departments, com- 
mittee chairmen of the Association and 
representatives of the State educational 
institutions. All members (J. L. Foust, 
Homer Nichols, C. N. McAllister, B. W. 
Hartley, M. C. Ford, L. C. Caldwell and 
P. H. Hopkins) of this committee were 
present. 


After careful consideration and discussion 
by those present at the conference, includ- 
ing the members of the Legislative Com- 
mittee, the following legislative program 
was approved and unanimously adopted: 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. Werecommend theenactmentofalaw 
providing for a State Board of Education 
as follows: 


(1) Composed of nine members; 


(2) the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to be ex-officio member and 
chairman; 


(3) the additional members to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor; 


(4) not more than one of the appointive 
members to be chosen from any one 
Congressional District; 


(5) terms of appointive members to be 
overlapping in order to give the 
Board continuity, with the terms of 
only two members expiring each 
year; 


(6) not more than four of the appointive 
members to belong to any one 
political party; 

(7) none of the appointive members to 
be actively engaged in educational 
work; and 


(8) said Board of Education to perform 
the functions of the present State 
Board of Education and the Voca- 


tional Educational Board, and such 
other functions as may be delegated 
to it. 


II. We recommend such legislative 
action as may be necessary to provide for 
a special fund for equalization and stimu- 
lation purposes. 


III. We favor the enactment of such 
legislation as may be necessary to provide 
for a State Teacher’s Retirement Fund, said 
legislation to conform to the recommenda- 
tions of the Research Committee of this 
Association. 


IV. We favor the enactment of such 
remedial legislation as may be essential in 
approaching the major objective of this 
Association, including: 


1. Such modifications of the attendance 
law as will make it more effective 
and uniform throughout the Com- 
monwealth. 


2. Such modifications of taxing power 
as may be necessary to effective 
fiscal administration. 


3. Such modifications of the textbook 
law as may be necessary to make it 
conform to the recommendations of 
the Research Committee of this 
Association. 


4, We recommend that the General 
Assembly provide the State Depart- 
ment of Education with legal assist- 
ance in simplifying and recodifying 
the school laws of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky. 


Realizing that the function of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association is not only to sponsor 
constructive legislation but to prevent the 
passage of destructive legislation, we 
re-affrm our belief in the County School 
Administration Law and oppose any and 
all efforts that might be made to repeal 
same. 

HoMER NICHOLS, Chairman, 
P. H. Hopkins, Secretary, 
Joun L. Foust, President, 
C. N. McALLISTER, 

Byron W. HARTLEY, 

M. C. Forp, 

L. C. CALDWELL. 
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COMMITTEES FOR EDUCATION WEEK 


GENERAL COMMITTEE 
J. L. Foust, President K. E. A., Owensboro | 
HonoraBLE McHenry Ruoaps, State Superin- 
a 
WILLIAMS, Secretary K. E. A. 
a Nicuots, Chairman K. E. A. Legislative 
Committee 
Dr. W. Patrick, Chairman K. E. A. Publicity 
Committee 


PuBLICITY COMMITTEE 

Dr. W. Patrick, Chairman, University of Ken- 
tucky 

LEE KIRKPATRICK, Superintendent of Schools, 
Paris 

C. E. ACKLEY, Superintendent of Schools, Ashland 

Miss Mattie Datton, Superintendent Fayette 
County Schools 

H. W. Peters, Superintendent Christian County 
Schools 


REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


Group No. 1 


Supt. K. R. Patterson, Mayfield 
Graves, Carlisle, Hickman, Fulton 


Group No. 2 
Prof. W. R. Bourne, Murray 
Livingston, McCracken, Marshall, 
Ballard, Calloway 


Group No. 3 


Supt. Everett Howton, Princeton 
Muhlenberg, Hopkins, Caldwell, Lyon 


Group No. 4 


Supt. J. S. Brown, Marion 
Henderson, Union, Webster, Crittenden 


Group No. 5 


Supt. J. L. Foust, Owensboro 
Daviess, McLean, Ohio, Hancock 


Group No. 6 


Supt. Harry Peters, Hopkinsville 
Todd, Christian, Trigg 


Group No. 7 
Prof. M. C. Ford, Western Normal School, 


Bowling Green 
Edmonson, Warren, Simpson, Butler, Logan, Allen 


Group No. 8 


Supt. R. A. Palmore, Glasgow 
Cumberland, Monroe, Metcalfe, Barren 


Group No. 9 


Supt. N. E. Helderman, Campbellsville 
Marion, Taylor, Green, Adair 


Group No. 10 


Supt. J. C. Pirtle, Elizabethtown 
Larue, Hardin, Hart, Grayson, Meade, Breckinridge 


Group No. 11 


Asst. Supt. Guy Whitehead; Louisville 
Jefferson, Bullitt, Shelby 


Group No. 12 


Supt. E. D. Hinkle, Springfield 
Anderson, Nelson, Washington, Spencer 


Group No. 13 


Supt. Clay Tharp, Carrollton 
Gallatin, Carroll, Trimble, Henry, Oldham 


Group No. 14 
Supt. Lee Kirkpatrick, Paris 


Bourbon, Fayette, Woodford, Owen, 
Scott, Harrison, Franklin 


Group No. 15 


Supt. D. W. Bridges, Ft. Thomas 
Pendleton, Campbell, Kenton, Boone, Grant 


Group No. 16 


Supt. J. H. Payne, Maysville 
Fleming, Mason, Nicholas, Robertson, Bracken 


Group No. 17 


Supt. P. H. Hopkins, Somerset 
McCreary, Russell, Wayne, Clinton, Pulaski 


Group No. 18 


Supt. R. A. Judd, Lancaster 
Garrard, Je$samine, Mercer, Boyle, Casey, Lincoln 


Group No. 19 


Dean Tom Hendricks, Berea 
Madison, Rockcastle, Jackson, Estell, Lee, Owsley 


Group No. 20 


Supt. E. F. Birckhead, Winchester 
Clark, Powell, Montgomery, Bath, Menifee, Wolfe 


Group No. 21 


Supt. J. W. Bradner, Middlesboro 
Whitley, “pao Knox, Bell, Leslie, Clay, Hardin 


Group No. 22 


Supt. M. C. Napier, Hazard 
Letcher, Perry, Knott, Breathitt 
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Group No. 23 
Supt. Fonse Wright, Pike County, Pikeville 


Pike, Morgan, Floyd, Martin, Magoffin, Johnson 


Group No. 24 


Dean Jay Chambers, Morehead Normal, Morehead 


Lawrence, Elliott, Carter, Boyd, 
Greenup, Rowan, Lewis 


CountTY COMMITTEES 


County Superintendent, Chairman 


K. E. A. Committee for each County appointed 


by County Superintendent 


LIST OF SPEAKERS FOR AMERICAN 


EDUCATION WEEK IN 
KENTUCKY 


The following persons will be available 
for public addresses in local communities 
during American Education Week, Novem- 
ber 7th to 13th. The campaign of public 
speaking will begin on Wednesday evening, 
November 9th and conclude with Sunday 
It is understood that expense 
for transportation and hotel is to be borne 
by the local community inviting any of 


of the 13th. 


these persons to address them. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


McHenry Rhoads J. V. Chapman 

O. J. Jones L. N. Taylor 
George Ivan Barnes Mark Godman 

T. W. Freeman J. B. Holloway 
Ronella Spickard Mildred Lewis 
Homer Nichols J. C. Mills 
Cleveland Moore Frank D. Peterson 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


Frank L. McVey Jesse E. Adams 
W.S. Taylor j..a. ©. Nee 
Wellington Patrick M. E. Ligon 


EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AND TEACHERS COLLEGE 


C. A. Keith 

R. A. Edwards 
M. E. Mattox 
Homer E. Cooper 


J. T.. Dorris 
A. B. Carter 
Smith Park 
Samuel Walker 


MorREHEAD STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AND 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


W. L. Jayne H. C. Haggan 
Jay L. Chambers C. O. Peratt 

S. H. McGuire Ora L. Adams 
E. V. Hollis Evelyn Royalty 


Murray STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AND 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


W. R. Bourne Anne H. Augustus 
Charles Hire J. G. Glasgow 
C. S. Lowry Dixie Pelluet 


Mary W. Moss J. W. Carr 


WESTERN KENTUCKY TEACHERS COLLEGE 
AND NORMAL SCHOOL 


A. C. 

A. M. 
M. L. Billings 
F. C. Grise 
M.C., 

A. G. Wilson 
C. A. Laudermilk 
J. R. Alexander 
W. J. Craig 

. M. Pearce 
W. M. Willey 
Bert Smith 


= 


L. B. Stephan 

L. T. Smith 

Mrs. T. C. Cherry 
Horace McMurtry 
George Page 

N. O. Taff 

Chas. Taylor 
Ethel Clark 

E. H. Canon 
Lowe Johnson 

J. L. Harman 
Murray Hill 


T. C. Cherry 


GEORGETOWN COLLEGE 


W. B. Jones 

T. E. Cochran 
C. H. Richardson 
H. Church Ford 


V. A. Bradley 
F. W. Eberhardt 
G. B. Rich 

M. B. Adams 


BEREA COLLEGE 


Jesse W. Baird 

T. A. Hendricks 
Charles T. Morgan 
Luther Ambrose 


C. N. McAllister 
C. S. Price 
H. L. Weir 
A. J. Chidester 


J. S. Chesman 


OWENSBORO 


J. O. Lewis 

J. L. Foust 
Sam Morton 
R. M. Holland 
M. G. Buckner 


Ben D. Ringo 
J. W. Snyder 
B. G. Hodge 
W. D. Haley 
Earl Winter 


Beckham Robertson 


PADUCAH 
Walter C. Jetton Mrs. H. C. Reynolds 
J. M. Longsdon U. R. Bell 


Armand Currie 
L. J. Hanifan 
Judge Middleton 


Olive Parrish 
D. T. Cooper 
Mrs. Clye E. Purcell 


Yo MiG, A. 
E. S. Lotspeich 


LOUISVILLE 


H. W. Rohrer 
E. G. Howe 


GENERAL List OF SPEAKERS 
Geo. Colvin, President of U. of L. 
J. M. Calvin, Hickman 
Vest C. Myers, Fulton 
O. E. Baird, Barlow 
Lawrence Cooper, Benton 
K.R. Patterson, Mayfield 
Everett Howton, Princeton 
J.S. Brown, Marion 
L. P. Jones, Providence 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville 
C. I. Henry, Madisonville 
C. E. Dudley, Henderson 
Arkley Wright, Hopkinsville 
W. L. Matthews, Franklin 
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Tim Meinschein, Central City J. O. Cannon, Irvine 

C. H. Jaggers, Greenville P.H. Neblett, Jackson 

B. W. Hartley, Louisville C. O. Ryan, Lawrenceburg 
C. E. Ackley, Ashland J. R. Sterrett, Lebanon 
Andrew Owens, Newport W. D. Reynolds, Ludlow 
A. K. Evans, Corbin T. O. Hall, Morganfield 

J. W. Ireland, Frankfort H. A. Babb, Mt. Sterling 
J. H. Payne, Maysville W. Jj. Caplinger, Murray 

J. W. Bradner, Middlesboro H. C. Burnett, Nicholasville 
Oe Caywood, Barbourville L. H. Mills, Olive Hill 
Vaught Mills, Bellevue 5 EL OF Taylor, Paintsville 
Paul B. Boyd, Carrollton Lee Kirkpatrick, Paris 

J. T. Miracle, Catlettsburg T. W. Oliver, Pikeville 

E. R. Daniel, Clifton W. M. Wilson, Pineville 

J. W. Brooker, Cynthiana T. J. Curry, Prestonsburg 
L. C. Bosley, Danville W. F. O’Donnell, Richmond 
Byron T. Rees, Dayton B. F. Kidwell, Russell 

A. P. Prather, Earlington C. T. Canon, Russellville 
John C. Pirtle, Elizabethtown N. D. Bryant, Scottsville 
D. W. Bridges, Ft. Thomas R. E. Bratcher, Shelbyville 
W. L. Matthews, Franklin P. H. Hopkins, Somerset 

J. W. Lancaster, Georgetown Fred Shultz, Sturgis 

W. D. Jones, Harlan Paul Garrett, Versailles 

A. K. McKemie, Harrodsburg E. F. Birckhead, Winchester 
R. T. Whittinghill, Hazard R. E. Williams, Louisville 


PLEDGE LIST OF MEMBERSHIP IN K. E. A. RECEIVED SINCE 
LAST REPORT 


The following indicate pledges of enrollment in the Association received by the 
Secretary since the September issue of KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. More than 
65 counties have reported pledges based on 100% enrollment, and a large number of 
additional counties are expected to report at an early date. Almost 100 cities and graded 
schools have likewise reported 100% enrollment. All superintendents and principals 
who have not yet reported are urged to do so as soon as possible. 


Counties Superintendent Somerset............esccceeccees P..H, Hopkins 
PRE eet hicu lp lawearee esis Orie P. Gruelle centering School..........+++. NR — 
SONIA oo SxS oxwa scaweeniee Gertie M. Lindsey ——_ - Gimer D. Binks 
Geamner CG. Leds Bee REG i, hao iss Solciewiol mer D. Hinkle 
14 ee “. C. Meike BMGT A MMOINOD 6.5 555.054. saints noosa oe’ D. W. Bridges 
F aaiiiie ogsSaeiare Sausage N y Peres — ee Chas. Brown 
vo alld dalle alae 5g tee, nar Stephen S. Wilson 
me Rete ee ae J. W. Reiley BME fs ha oak iw wieywinie ssa b eiorasats Vest C. Myers 
— ist eaaeae acl Pat alaiae.s oa a — ISIRONVINE. 2 ose eniickin anna s ate nans C. H. Jaggers 
Sinton UT AEC REL, Co hei oig kehe G.H Turni ‘onli Hodgenville Graded School......... Fred E. Conn 
ae " Benen Wa ht Lawrenceburg High School....... Chas. O. Ryan 
le i palit RE: T. W. Johnson Hazard................00005, R. T. Whittinghill 
Bath ite Ot at Wed, Mee i R W. ienaid RAMMNURUE Ss Wc once swiss aickinecad B. W. Hartley 
Cald apie ened Saipan ao 'R E we RMANINEE ES 2 iss. no: 9 ute sis istered ia bios oS Fred Shultz 
ee cee en reesesvatseree tien a ae RUOTRUR VANS oc50's isis sonra oom Bisson ess oswsie B. M. Owen 
SREB sos sake ska wes oicew ee H. W. Peters Cadiin i = fen 
BNO, ssc cvsversesecsesiestns J. M. McVey aoe. "i V. Mes 
CORO Fe ae a cicnios ser easecae Clyde B. Lester Slaten Aciaeen emai Ee 
0 Sees - Eda S. Taylor Grahn Graded and High School... .... Ot. ti 
SENET ir oS as sa Misisbtis eee eee Arlie Boggs ee i. C. tedey 
A eee aesdapencaca teeta Oe, Mocs so-so H. A. Babb 
H ” Sy ea RRR > Cl Red Bird High School Listinee weet E. M. Miller 
a i i elk ade ep a win sycsacacensh unwed t Pe oe Somes 
PAIN aches S520 ooh yeraswcinisien . T. Mi 
Cities and Grade Schools Superintendent Weelabonr “ etn he cites ase Serbs Jari C. ‘Reed 
i A ee NNO oa Ne is sow estes 4191634 10. r0 Fullus Chambers 
aaa... i. T. Mackey Beechmont High School... _,-U:S, Bowman 
RMNBEEN 6 Go or acs islets wis Sv asvven a es W. L. Matthews 
ee re A, nso seca J.C. Pirtle 
I So ace and sian nt W.F.O’Donneil Greensburg HighSchool............ H. T. Peterson 
Taylorsville High School.......... Guy G. Nichols Bardstown...............-...0.00 05 W. I. Hibbs 
Smiths Grove Consolidated School. Glenn Kendall Whitesburg...................+54: R. D. Squires 
Wingo High School.............. Woodfin Hutson Chaplin High School................. A. F. Smith 
LACT ee See ere ater Rie catic | “ONDA Locka ae sdbeeuntaeesanauy H. M. Wesley 


PO. 5b oviass du wes wanes ce Ae ee Mettey. — TIOTBC CAVE yo. 65's sie soe sais, V. L. Christian 
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| 
GET READY 
FOR THE GAME! 


Are you prepared for the opening 
of the Basket Ball Season? 


| We can furnish you with complete 
| Basket Ball equipment, including the 
| Fabric Lined Basket Balls approved 
by the Big Ten Basketball Conference. 
The fabric lining makes a livelier ball 
and a ball that holds its shape. 


| Make your team a winner by furnish- 
_ing them with Central’s Quality 
Equipment. 


| ATHLETIC DEPARTMENT 


Central School Supply Company 


INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 
“Everything for the Athlete’’ 











CHRISTMAS .. 
.. SEATWORK 


OU can find many suggestions 
for entertaining class work for 
the Christmas Season, such as— 


—] 


-[ 


Christmas Drawings to Color 
Christmas Posters and Projects 
Decorative Crepe Paper 
Construction Paper 

Poster Paper, etc. 


in our Teachers’ Catalog. Write 
for your free copy. 


a 


a 


TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


CENTRAL SCHOOL 
SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Louisville ae 


Ee 


Kentucky 


—————3 
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Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 


SECOND SEMESTER OPENS JANUARY 30 





Wy 
Two New 
Buildings 

to Be 
Ready 


January 
30th 


AR 





WwW 


Mid-semester 
Opens 
April 
2nd 


A 


New Administration Building 


Burnam Hall, new dormitory for women now open. Room rent $1.50 a week in all dormitories. 


Come to Eastern—In the beautiful Blue Grass region of Kentucky—for people of all sections 
of the State 


For catalog and full information address T. J. Coates, President 
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